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YOUR SCHOOL can get the finest in school pictures, 
too! Join the increasing number of schools that are 
regularly using our individual picture service. Last 
year fifteen thousand schools from all over the 
nation used SPS dependable services. 


Your photographs are given individual attention. 
The precision electronic controls of our production 
makes it possible for us to produce the finest 
quality photographs in the industry. 


The efficiency of our processing permits us to real- 
ize economies. We pass these savings on to you in 
the form of liberal commissions for the school from 
the sale of individual pictures and free photographs 
and services for the school. 

Administrators and teachers tell us that parents and 
students commend them for making arrangements 
to use SPS services. There is a technical represent- 
ative of School Photo Service, Inc., residing in your 
locality, and he will welcome the opportunity to 
serve you and the school. 




















This is the time to make plans for your picture and annual activities. Be sure 
your students get their pictures and yearbook ahead of the seasonal rush, 



























will token free, Send your name or this coupon today, for the finest at the lowest cost. 
+ tyres bu ee ee ee 
r\\t - is cbligated to bvY gtuden { School Photo Service, Inc. ™"' 
no on of on in 1014 Locust Street j 
choo Kansas City 6, Missouri 
ea (1 You may include our school tm your schedules, We prefer to have | 
is pictures taken, Month_____#_§=—s School Year. | 
f hes (J Want more information—Have photographer call. | 
. (J Want more information on Yearbooks—Have your representative call. 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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“ AMERICA’S chilanen 


* 

ant fatter-hed, wherever 
Carlen ion | 
Recent surveys show that eating habits of boys and girls have 
improved strikingly wherever teachers are using modern techniques 
to help children learn about good nutrition. But the job is big, 
and much more needs to be done! As Phipard and Steibeling point out 
in Adequacy of the American Diet*, «“The importance of education in 
raising nutritional levels cannot be overemphasized. But the ap- 
plication of the (nutritional) knowledge we have has lagged behind 


its development.” 
* Journal of the American Medical Association, Feb. 26, 1949 
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YOUR RESPONSIBILITY IS OURS, TOO a 
... The Millers’ National Federation represents ge ae oe 
America’s milling industry. We feel a responsibility -_— 
am no = 
toward today’s children. Théy are our children, oe ° > 





too...our country’s future. With the help of Wad tha coupon 
educators and nutritionists, we have developed , a 

for a descriptive leaflet of 
new educational aids that are 


yours for the asking... 


a program of supplementary teaching materials 
to aid you in teaching good nutrition at various 
grade levels. 


a ee Slee eerie tineetien tintin teeta 
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BREAD’S PLACE IN THE MODERN DIET Wheat Flour Institute, Millers’ National ’ 

pas 2 . ‘ Federation, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 

... The inter-relationship of all the basic food Chicago 6, Illinois pe ’ 
groups is inescapable in teaching better eating ; Please send me a description of new nutrition moterials : 
habits. In this new educational material, the ¢on- qvattchle now. ' 
tributions of enriched bread and flour, important ! WANE. -----2--220nnsonnndannrnnadnacnnasnaaascasnmase : 
as they are, are shown in their proper relation to I, ee : 
the over-all good diet. : a ZONE STATE er : 
I i 

L al 





Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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TIPS FOR 


TEACHERS 





Workbooks give you 
guides for assignments, 
activities, and tests. Ex- 
perienced, as well as 
novice teachers, find the 
teaching load lightened by 
intelligent use of work- 
books. WINSTON  work- 
books in arithmetic, read- 
ing, geography, dictionary, American 
history, world history, general mathe- 
matics, and general science are available. 





Do you ask, “Where can I find up-to- 
date information on countries where 
change is daily headlined?” In NEIGH- 
BORS ACROSS THE SEAS, of course. 
Just off press, this new geography is 
already in great demand by teachers 
who have awaited its release. In no 
other text can you find such challenging 
topics as “The USSR—A Giant Grow- 
ing” or “Monsoon Asia” squarely met 
and objectively discussed. Only author 
Norman Carls could handle these topics 
to the satisfaction of schools every- 
where. The 432 pages include 10 col- 
ored maps, a 32-page atlas—and plenty 
of statistical tables to support the text. 


Rabbits and Ducks are sure-fire fasci- 
nation for children in primary grades. 
You fill your teaching of arithmetic full 
of FUN with the colorful PRIMARY 
NUMBER CUT-OUTS-—a set of visual 
aids consisting of a Cohere-O-Graph 
easel, 26 cuddly yellow rabbits, 24 
lovable yellow ducks, 33 disks, and 30 
stars, red on one side and green on the 
other. Ask for No. 14 in the series 
NUMBER AS THE CHILD SEES IT. 


Twins move to town in September. 
Johnnie, Nancy, and their friend, Tom, 
get a big kick out of introducing the 
twins to their new school. Social studies 
concepts, at the primary level, ideally 
developed in TOM’S TOWN, second 
book in the New WINSTON SOCIAL 
STUDIES, will help you plan interest- 
ing classroom projects. 


If you are looking for library books, 
remember that WINSTON is headquar- 
ters for the best in juvenile literature. 
The publisher of Jack O’Brien’s famous 
SILVER CHIEF SERIES and of Eric 
Knight’s LASSIE COME-HOME must 
have other dog books equally arresting. 
Write for library list. 


AL EYE 






1010 Arch St. 
Phila. 7 








The September Cover 


In our Camp Penn cover for the 
September issue of the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL, the center of interest is the 
boy camper. Around him our JOURNAL 
artist depicts a number of the elements 
significant of camp life. 

When our boy arrived at Indian- 
town Gap in July, he probably reacted 
first of all to the magnificent mountain 
scenery with which he was surrounded 
—the sky, the trees, the lakes, the 
streams. He looked eagerly to see 
where he would eat, where he would 
play, where he would sleep. 


Later he settled into the routine of 
camp life and knew which part of the 
day’s schedule he would await most 
eagerly—swimming, nature _ study, 
wrestling, calisthenics, handball, or 
hiking. Yes, our cover boy experienced 
new and varied activities. 


Read in our first feature article 
more about the life he led in July— 
then you will look again to see how 
this life is depicted by an artist. 

This is the first of a series of cover 
articles which, together with the ac- 
companying feature article, will bring 
to our readers information and _ in- 
spiration concerning some important 
characteristic or activity of the life in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 





All Aboard for Indiantown Gap 








| Home Study 








Courses aiding in certi- 
fication and college 
degree work 


Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable 
Year 
Write for Bulletin 


Correspondence 
Study Division 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 





STATE COLLEGE, PA. 








PETERSON 
SYSTEM WALL CARDS 





STANDARD ALPHABET 


THE PETERSON HANDWRITING T CA 


aw Ob 


Ano eved be 
THe varensen system 











avert 8 Bros. 
cuaareene. 





Capitals, Small Letters 
and Numerals 
White on Black Background 
Fine Quality Bristol Stock 


$1.25 set 
KURTZ BROS. 


School Supplies and Equipment 


Main Plant Branch 
8033 Bennett St., 


Clearfield, Pa. Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 











FREE W ORKBOOKS 


Send a post card today fer a brand new 1949-50 catalogue 
describing scores of helpful workbooks on all subjects. 
Many new titles. Time-saving suggestions. LOW prices. 
A FREE workbook on Arithmetic, Reading, or English 
sent with each catalogue to introduce you to our new 
workbook series. Specify grade and subject. 


Dept. 30 FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 3357S. ¥shuh Avs. 











WILLIAM PENN in his frame of govern- 
ment provides: All parents shall cause 
their children to be instructed in read- 
ing and writing; and at the age of 
twelve, they shall be taught some use- 
ful trade or skill. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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Educators *Stitch-in- 
Time’’ Mending Kit, 
with needle, pins and 
over o dozen different 
colors of thread. Mail 
the coupon for yours—— 
TODAY. 


Nee et 


ie | 


Without any obligation, pi 


Schoolmaster Owen Davis conducted what was known 
as a “‘loud’’ school. While each pupil chanted his 
own individual lesson aloud, the master’s violin 
could be heard above the drone - playing such old 
time favorites as ‘‘Old Zip Coon,’’ ‘‘Hob or Nob,”’ 
‘*Croppies Lie Down,’’ and ‘'The Devil’s Dream!’’ 


WORKING yN HARMONy a 


HARMONIOUS RELATIONS between Educators and 
its members have become a proud tradition during 39 
years of service. 


Teachers’ confidence has been gained by our record of 
liberal benefits and prompt, fair claim payments—best 
illustrated by these actual cases from our files... 


$75.00 to Mrs. KK. teacher. 


Because a family-member suffered scarlet fever, Mrs. 
K ...was quarantined for 3 weeks—collected 
Educators benefits while at home. Her policy,—still in 
force,—costs $32.00 yearly. 


$2199.90 to Miss A 


Since 1939 Miss A *s Educators policy has 
paid her claims for flu, sinusitis, pneumonia, appendi- 
citis, anemia, a finger injury and 18 periodical payments 
for a heart condition! Her policy,—still in force,—costs 
$54.00 annually. 


, teacher. 


EDUCATORS protection offers you the same security. Both 
individual and group policies are available. Both provide 
generous benefits ... year ’round coverage (all leaves in- 
cluded) . . . hospital and surgical benefits if desired. No 
physical examination is required. The cost . . ? As little 
as 9¢ a day for weekly benefits of $25.00. Simply clip 
and mail the coupon for full particulars. 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


Lancaster, Pa. 


e—tfree of charge—an 
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| MarcareT FE. Hassier 


Iu This Tasue 


& With its new cover, the PENNsyL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL brings to 
the members of the PSEA a wealth 
of material in the September issue, 
Featured on the cover and in the first 
article is the story of the summer camp 
at Indiantown Gap where many boys 
in July enjoyed their first taste of 
camping and outdoor life. 


® When the May issue went to press, 


_the 1949 General Assembly of Penn- 
_ sylvania had not completed its work. 
| The summary report of the legislation 
| affecting education is given in articles 


by the chairmen of the Committee on 


| Legislation and the Committee on Re- 
| tirement Problems. 


& The little-understood and much- 
abused subject of taxes, the reason for 
them, and the use of them is treated in 
a down-to-earth article by Jesse Burk- 
head of Syracuse University. Read this 
article as background for a series of 
articles on Pennsylvania’s tax system 
which will follow. 


& Our President, David H. Stewart, 
gives an enthusiastic report of his trip 
to Berne, Switzerland, where he par- 
ticipated in the Third Annual Con- 
ference of the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession. Bring your- 
self up-to-date on our World Organi- 
zation! 


® Convention district presidents an- 
nounce plans for their meetings in 
October and November. Plan now to 
attend your own convention district 
meeting. See, too, announcement of 
the PSEA Local Leaders’ Conferences 
to be held this fall. 


> These are only a few of the features 
of the first issue of the JoURNAL for 
this school year. You will find the re- 
action of readers to your publication 
in the article in the Educational In- 
terests section. Perhaps you would like 
to send the editors your reactions after 
reading the September issue. 
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Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Commend Highly 


“I wish to commend highly the 
article on responsibility in May, 1949, 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. When 
I was teaching, I belonged to PSEA, 
NEA, and five organizations connected 
with my work as a teacher of Latin. 
I needed and used the assistance and 
inspiration of all of these. I could 
never understand why any one might 
think membership in professional or- 
ganizations unnecessary. 

“TI look forward to and read with 
great pleasure the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JOURNAL which one of our 
teachers passes on to me after he has 
read it.”"—EpitH M. Jackson, West 
Chester 


Thanks to PSEA 


“Now that I am about to leave this 
country to return to my _ teaching 
career in England, I would like to 
thank the PSEA for the interest shown 
me during my year in this country. 
Receiving the JOURNAL every month 
gave me an insight into educational 
organization in Pennsylvania, while 
my three days in Harrisburg for the 
Christmas Convention as the Associa- 
tion’s guest were both interesting and 
pleasant. 

“Tt is with the utmost sincerity that 
I can say that I have had a wonderful 
exchange year. To teach in West Read- 
ing was an unforgettable experience.” 
—Ronatp C. Kent, Ivy Cottage, 
Southend, Bradfield, Berks, England 

TEACHERS 


A D A M AGENCY 


Numerous Pennsylvania teachers have secured 
positions through this Agency at increases of 
$500 to $1,200. They have tenure, retirement 
and yearly increments. We can help you, too. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE—IITH YEAR 


T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 














Arithmetic 


A practical, workable program of enrichment, 
reteaching, abundant practice, and remedial 
Langu ALEC relearning. May be used successfully in pro- 
moting any modern language program in 
Workbooks grades 3-6. By Dawson and Miller, the authors 


of Language for Daily Use. 


Double-duty workbooks that review and re- 


teach for understanding—that provide abun- 


Workbooks 


Zn 


dant practice for mastery. For use in any 
modern course of study to supplement text- 
books or class instruction for grades 3-8. For 
grades 1 and 2: My First Number Book and 
My Second Number Book. By Clark & others. 


World Book Company 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5, NEW YORK REPRESENTED BY: 
A. F. ZERBE, B. W. SALER, AND C. C. RENICK 








M. A. BRYANT 


Teachers Bureau ot 5 BRYANT 


Bi ’ AN 711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. W. D. GREULICH 


Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 














THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


Kingsley {ee Personal Discriminating Service 3 4 Po macomnd te. \ Managers 











TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have, officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers gives you expert guidance to help you secure 
that next position. Write immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 69th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 














TEACHERS 
University, College, Public, and Private 
School positions. 
Register with 
COSMOPOLITAN 
PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT, INC. 


Fourth Floor COurt 1-4388, 1-5341 
Investment Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 

Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 

Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 


Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 
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Boys and Girls Will Grow in Character and Literary Appreciation with 


THE GINN BASIC 
MIDDLE-GRADE READERS 


Now available: Roads to Everywhere; Trails to 
Treasure; Wings to Adventure. An exceptionally fine 
collection of stories and poems, each selected for its 
inherent interest to youngsters. Many talented mod- 
ern authors represented. Detailed Teachers’ Manuals 
with every help for developing reading skills. Send 
for circular No. 736. 


THE GINN BASIC READERS PRIMARY 
PROGRAM provides full equipment for learn- 
ing to read including readiness books, chart, 
cards, readers, workbooks, tests, and complete 
Manuals. Use this popular series that really fits 
the book to the child. 


GINN AND COMPANY 








72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 














— Now ready — 
the fourth book of the 


WHIPPLE—JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 
AT HOME ON OUR EARTH 















:: The United States and the British Commonnealth :: 








The earth and man’s use of it presented 





so as to insure an understanding of the 


fundamentals of geography 






For descriptive information, please write for booklet E-524 
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FUN ror A FORTNIGHT 


YWIUDENTS during the first week of 
S school will gather in small groups 
to hear reports from their fellows on 
their summer experiences. In numer- 
ous school gatherings in all the coun- 
ties and cities of the Commonwealth 
stories will be related by 2300 boys 
who had a most unusual experience 
in attending Camp Penn at Indian- 
town Gap for a period of two weeks, 
July 13-29. These reports will be au- 
thentic recitals of what happened at 
Camp Penn and will be the true 
measure of the success of Governor 
Duff’s experiment in good will. 

The accounts of camp activities 
while the camp was in operation were 
written from an adult’s point of view. 
Here reports as told to their fellows 
will be made by the participants them- 
selves. 


Champions 


Jim McLaren, Farrell, will tell his 
classmates of winning the 90-lb. class 
championship in wrestling. Howard 
Schwartz, Franklin Junior High School, 
Aliquippa, will tell how he won the 
105-lb. class in the same event. Lloyd 
Stokes, Audenried Junior High School, 
Philadelphia, will boast of his cham- 
pionship in the 85-lb. class in boxing, 
while Lou Brown, Washington Voca- 
tional High School, Pittsburgh, will 
claim the championship of the 135-lb. 
class. 


SEPTEMBER, 1949 


‘reational 


H. E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor, PSEA 


In another school the story will be 
told of the championships in swim- 
ming; and many future big league ball 
players will tell the exciting stories of 
home runs that broke up the ball game. 


Outstanding Campers 


Robert Bloom, New Kensington; 
Irvin Gant, Ambler; Richard Madden, 
Clairton; Hyman Kaplan, Philadel- 
phia, selected as the outstanding 
campers, will tell of sitting with Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Duff on the reviewing 
stand on Sunday afternoon, July 31, 
when the camp was host to leading 
educators, county medical authorities, 
and prominent citizens as well as 
parents who got the over-all picture 
of Camp Penn. 

The camp has been referred to in 
many instances as Governor Duff's ex- 
periment in good will. It seems ap- 
propriate that the camp was named 
for the founder of the Commonwealth, 
William Penn. Rarely have the prin- 
ciples of tolerance and good will which 
William Penn so earnestly sought been 
exemplified more fully than in this 
State project. 


Better Citizens 


The camp was authorized by an ap- 
propriation of $600,000 by the last 
General Assembly. It was Governor 
Duff’s idea that the camping and rec- 
facilities of the military 


reservation at Indiantown Gap should 
be used in some way during the sum- 
mer months to build better citizens. It 
was his idea that the opportunity 
should go to boys of teen age who 
would not otherwise have opportunity 
to participate in camp life. 

The camp was under the direction 
of a camp committee including Hon. 
James H. Duff, Governor, chairman ex 
officio; Major General Frank A. 
Weber, the Adjutant General, chair- 
man; Francis B. Haas, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; Norris W. Vaux, 
M.D., Secretary of Health; and 
Robert C. McCormick, public rela- 
tions. These individuals took their 
responsibilities as members of the 
committee seriously. Doctor Vaux 
lived at the camp for the entire period. 
Governor Duff, Major General Weber, 
Doctor Haas, and Mr. McCormick 
were almost daily visitors. 

The actual operation of the camp 
was under the direction of Elmer B. 
Cottrell, chief of Health and Physical 
Education of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, and Colonel Ed- 
ward H. Feathers of the staff of the 
Valley Forge Military Academy. The 
camp, however, was in no sense a 
military one. Except for the raising 
and lowering of the colors at sunrise 
and sunset, nothing of the military 
was present in its many and varied 
activities. 











The Counselors 


Outstanding leadership was _pro- 
vided by more than 150 specialists and 
counselors. Religious activities were 
under the direction of ten representa- 
tives from the Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish faiths. 

Outstanding instructional leaders 
were provided in athletics, swimming, 
physical education, citizenship, and 
Pennsylvania history. 

The boys arrived by bus and train 
on July 14 and 15. They had been 
selected by a local selection committee 
in each county. This committee was 
composed as follows: the county su- 
perintendent, serving as chairman, ap- 
pointed as members to the committee 
not more than two district superin- 
tendents and one person representing 
each of the following groups: Catholic, 
Protestant, Hebrew, and Negro. 

Quotas were established for each 
county, and the selection was based 
on need as determined by the local 
committee regardless of race, color, or 
creed. The number from each county 
was determined on the basis of popu- 
lation. ‘ 

Upon arrival, the procedure was 
somewhat as follows: The first day the 
required forms were filled out and 
turned in, and post cards provided by 
the camp were mailed home, indicat- 


ing safe arrival. The next phase was a 
dental and physical check-up. The third 
step might have taken place in any 
commercial shoe store where the shoe 
size of each individual was determined. 
This was followed by the issuance of 
the following clothing: 2 jockey shorts; 
2 OD shorts; 2 T shirts; 1 baseball 
cap; 1 swimming trunks; 1 Poncho 
raincoat; 1 bath towel; 1 hand towel; 
1 set toilet articles; 2 pairs socks. 
Finally the shoes were provided and 
an attractive Nation Pin was given to 
each camper for his cap or jersey. 


Physical Check-up 


The physical examination which each 
boy received was a thorough one. 
Forty-eight physicians under the di- 
rection of the State Department of 
Health conducted these examinations. 
During the camp period chest x-rays 
were made. Sick calls were made daily 
at 8:30 and 4:30 o’clock. Not only did 
the campers appear to be in excellent 
condition as shown by the tests, but 
during the two weeks their health 
seemed to be maintained at a high 
level. Casualties were kept at a mini- 
mum and consisted mainly of fractures. 
One boy broke his ankle the second 
day. There was one broken arm, a 
broken thumb, and a broken nose. 
Only three boys out of 2300 required 





hospitalization. One was found to need 
care following recovery from pneu- 
monia. One had symptoms of undulant 
fever, and one developed phlebitis. 

Notwithstanding this fine record of 
health, the camp was ready for emer- 
gencies. Three ambulances were avail- 
able at all times for transportation of 
any major cases to a nearby hospital. 
Also available twenty-four hours a day 
was a C-47 Transport plane which 
would be used if necessary in extreme 
emergency either to transport a boy to 
his home hospital or to bring his 
parents to Indiantown Gap. 

Much has been said and written 
about the food. A weight check-up of 
approximately 1501 boys showed an 
average weight gain of 2.25 lbs. As is 
to be expected with a group of 2300 
boys, there were a number who lost 
weight and a number who far ex- 
ceeded the average gain. During the 
camp period the milk allotment was in- 
creased. Meals were served in cafeteria 
style from menus developed by dieti- 
tians in the Department of Health. 


Indians 


The organization of the camp was 
unique. To avoid any military aspect 
of the outing and at the same time 
to provide an organizational pattern, 
the camp was organized into six units 
of approximately 400 boys each. These 
were named for the six Indian Na- 
tions, namely, Iroquois, Delaware, 
Manominee, Sauk, Kickapoo, and Ot- 
tawa. Each nation in turn had four 
tribes of approximately 100 each. For 
example, the tribes of the Iroquois 
nation were designated as Antelope, 
Beaver, Cougar, Deer. Of the Ottawa 
nation they were Porcupine, Panther, 
Otter, Wolf. 

The activities of the camp were con- 
ducted on a rotating schedule with a 
single nation of 400 boys participating 
in a single event at one time. If, for 
instance, the Iroquois on a given day 
were participating in physical educa- 
tion at 8:30 a.m., the Delawares were 
learning about Pennsylvania history. 

The camp organization was so com- 
plete that a visitor to the camp could 
get in contact almost immediately with 
the boys. All that was necessary was 
to consult the master list and see to 
which tribe a boy belonged, then locate 
the tribe by referring to the master 
schedule for the day and hour. 

Formal marching was kept at a 
minimum. On Sunday, July 31, when 
the 2300 boys approached the field for 


a demonstration of several group 
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games, they approached in six columns 
by twos headed, of course, by the In- 
dian Chief of each nation. Following 
appropriate banners, were the four 
tribes, with approximately 100 boys 
walking two by two. Each tribe was 
preceded by the tribal symbol. 

The youthful and bronzed bodies of 
this fine group of boys resembled the 
red skinned inhabitants of this beauti- 
ful portion of Penn’s Woods. Certainly 
there was no aspect of military pre- 
cision or military command. Rather it 
was a fine, voluntary participation in 
a large group movement. 


The Schedule 


The boys who attended Camp Penn 
had experience in many and varied 
activities which otherwise would not 
have been possible for them. Each boy 
participated in organized athletics and 
instruction, 14 hours; organized swim- 
ming and instruction, 14 hours; evening 
entertainment 10 hours; sports elimina- 
tions and championships, 10 hours; 
physical training, 8 hours; trip to Har- 
risburg, 3 hours; health and hygiene, 
2 hours; nature talks and demonstra- 
tions, 2 hours; hikes, 3 hours; over- 
night bivouac in tent area, 214 hours; 
physical training demonstrations and 
State Police Rodeo, 3 hours. 

Seven hundred fifty boys received 
Red Cross classification as beginners, 
intermediates, and advanced swimmers. 
Four hundred eighty of these passed 
the American Red Cross beginner, 43 
passed the intermediate, and 27 passed 
the advanced swimmer tests. 

A group of boys from Pittsburgh 
whose counselor was a specialist in 
nature became greatly interested in 
the study of various berries and roots 
that could be eaten at this season of 
the year. The highlight of their ex- 
perience came when they encountered 
a copperhead snake. 

One of the popular activities of the 
camp was the trip to Harrisburg in 
chartered buses for a tour of the State 
Capitol. 

Governor Duff, from the time he be- 
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came Governor, envisioned the possi- 
bilities of the huge installation at In- 
diantown Gap for civilian purposes. 
His first step was a decision to open 
it to the general public. To this end 
a large swimming pool for public use 
was built and the entire area was 
opened to public picnickers. Immedi- 
ately these facilities were seized upon 
for camping purposes with the result 
that the Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and American Legion Keystone 
Boys’ Camp, all use the Indiantown 
Gap Military Reservation for summer 
camping and recreational activities. 

Governor Duff and the committee 
in charge look forward to the con- 
tinued operation of this camp next 
year, with the possibility that provi- 
sions will also be made for a camp of 
girls. 

Camp Penn is, indeed, a milestone 
in Pennsylvania’s program for the de- 
velopment of its future citizens. The 
camp in 1949 was just the beginning. 
Yet the story of Camp Penn will be 
told many, many times by those who 
participated this summer, and in the 
years to come fathers and grand- 
fathers will tell their children and 


grandchildren of the experiences 
which they enjoyed as campers at Camp 
Penn. They will tell of the friendships 
that were formed, the athletic contests, 
the feel of the big open spaces, and 
the ideals that came from the personal 
leadership of the 150 counselors and 
the 10 religious leaders. 


Life at Its Best 


This article has been titled “Fun for 
a Fortnight.” It is a boy’s title. It was 
used as a column heading in a mimeo- 
graphed newspaper called The Town 
Talk published by a group of teen-age 
boys in Harrisburg in describing this 
camp. A more mature writer who had 
never had camp opportunities as a boy 
and who through visitation had seen 
the camp in operation would suggest 
“Life at its Best for a Fortnight” as 
an appropriate description of this new 
undertaking. 

Certain it is that there will be many 
boys in Pennsylvania looking forward 
to another happy vacation of this kind. 
Certain it is, also, that they will not 
be disappointed for Camp Penn has 
abundantly served the purpose for 
which it was established. 











President Stewart Represents 
PSEA at WOTP Assembly 


Doctor Stewart flew to Berne, Switzerland, to attend the Third Delegate 
Assembly of the World Organization of the Teaching Profession, July 
18-23. He gives the Who, What, Where, When, and How on this meeting. 


1 HROUGHOUT discussions on salaries, 
tenure, and superannuation at the 
Third Delegate Assembly of WOTP, 
held in Berne, Switzerland, July 18- 
23, 1949, your President could have 
closed his eyes and imagined he was 
thousands of miles away at 400 North 
Third Street in Harrisburg listening to 
and participating in discussions of the 
same topics. Throughout the world, 
teachers are facing the same problems 
and similar obstacles preventing their 
solution. 

There were present at Berne 41 dele- 
gates from twelve national members, 
thirteen observers from nine national 
associations, and eleven representatives 
from affiliate organizations, although 
these were also included in the 41 
qualified delegates as they represented 
both the NEA as well as their affiliated 
state or local groups in the United 
States. It was an unusual experience 
to meet with teachers representing so 
many different cultures and educa- 
tional philosophies. It was exhilarating 
to see how quickly these different dele- 
gates became a unified working body 
and soon forgot narrow nationalism 
in the larger view. 

The World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession is composed of 
national teacher organizations roughly 
comparable to the 48 state associations 
joining to form the NEA. WOTP is 
an association of associations and not 
of individuals, although there is pro- 
vision for individual associate mem- 
berships. National associations are na- 
tional members while state, local, and 
other educational groups may join as 
affiliate members. 

William F. Russell of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is presi- 
dent, F. L. Sack of Switzerland is vice 
president, and William G. Carr of the 
NEA is secretary general. 

The Executive Committee is com- 
posed of delegates from England, 
Scotland, Northern Ireland, India, and 
Iceland with A. L. Belford, general 
secretary of the Scottish Teachers As- 
sociation, the director of the European 
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Office located in Edinburgh. 

The delegates were deeply im- 
pressed with the Swiss hospitality and 
the splendid arrangements which Doc- 
tor Sack of Berne had made for the 
conference. It was an unforgettable 
experience, and I only hope that I can 
so interpret it to the PSEA that you 
will be justified in having given me 
the honor and privilege of represent- 
ing the PSEA at the Third Delegate 
Assembly of the WOTP. 

The aims or purposes of the WOTP 
are: 

1. To unify teachers on a world-wide 
basis 

2. To improve international under- 
standings 

3. To elevate the status of the teach- 
ing profession 

4. To promote the welfare of children 
5. To improve the educational serv- 
ices to meet the problems of the modern 
world 

To achieve these purposes, informa- 
tion on methods and techniques of 
procedure for improving the status of 
the teaching profession and achieve- 
ments to date is being exchanged 
among the national and_ affiliated 
members. Negotiations are being con- 
ducted with other world organizations 
of teachers looking toward unification 
of the different world associations into 
one world confederation competent 
and authorized to present the cause of 
education before other world groups 
such as UNO and UNESCO. There is 
a great need on the world level for 
education to be represented by only 
one group as is true of other profes- 
sions. 

Teachers in the United States are 
not generally aware of these other or- 
ganizations of which the International 
Federation of Public School Teachers 
(FIPESO) and the International Fed- 
eration of Teachers Associations 
(IFTA) are undoubtedly the more 
prominent. These two organizations 
represent the cleavage which exists be- 
tween elementary and _ secondary 
teachers in other parts of the world. 


This separation is traditional else. 
where, and the concept of equality be- 
tween elementary and secondary teach- 
ers has not been accepted to the same 
degree it has been with us. A meeting 
was being held in August in Stockholm 
with representatives of the various 
world organizations and there was 
much optimism at Berne that within 
two years unity of the teaching profes- 
sion with one strong organization or 
confederation would be a reality. 

The agenda of the Berne conference 
dealt with these topics, 
1. Promoting greater 
unity among teachers 
2. Activities of teachers’ organizations 
with respect to salaries, tenure, and 
superannuation and of achievements in 
these areas 
3. Education for peace and related 
topics 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
were devoted to hearing and discuss- 
ing reports of the different national 
organizations on topic number two. 
On Thursday the assembly was or- 
ganized into three workshops to con- 
sider and submit reports to the entire 
assembly on Friday and Saturday. It is 
these and the resolutions adopted with 
the challenges they present to the teach- 
ers to which I wish to direct attention. 


international 


Salaries 


Reports on salaries showed that 
salary schedules or scales exist in all 
countries. The principle of the single 
salary schedule is not practiced by 
many countries but there is a different 
schedule for secondary teachers and 
for elementary teachers. 

In many cases salary schedules are 
set on a national basis and the salary 
is paid by the state so that the schedule 
must be met but cannot be exceeded. 
It seems to be safe to say that govern- 
mental budgets are balanced at the ex- 
pense of education when financial dif- 
ficulties arise. It seems also sound to 
make a generalization that existing 
salary schedules throughout most of 
the world exploit the beginning teacher 
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and are too low to attract desirable 
personalities into the profession. It 
was also brought out that salaries are 
kept low because of the admission of 
poorly trained and unqualified indi- 
viduals into teaching. It was empha- 
sized that other professions such as 
law, medicine, and dentistry do not 
permit the emergency certification of 
individuals who have not met the 
prescribed qualifications for teaching. 


Tenure 


The conditions with respect to 
tenure are very similar throughout all 
nations reporting. Teachers are pro- 
tected in their positions against unjust 
dismissal, and it is noteworthy to re- 
port that all nations reporting felt that 
tenure protection had tended to pro- 
tect the teacher at the expense of the 
child. While the number of circum- 
stances where this is the case was re- 
ported to be very small, it was reported 
as the chief disadvantage of existing 
tenure systems. It was agreed, however. 
that tenure protection must be main- 
tained even if this is true in some 
cases because the over all benefits to 
children far outweigh the few isolated 
cases where this is not true. 

It was reported that one state made 
a severance payment to facilitate the 
transition from teaching to other work 
when it was demonstrated that the in- 
dividual was not qualified to teach. 
This is certainly a unique and signif- 
icant application of the principle of 
protecting the rights of both the chil- 
dren and the teacher. 


Retirement 


All of the national groups reporting 
have a retirement program with pro- 
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visions similar to those in Pennsyl- 
vania. The years of service required 
for full benefit vary from thirty to 
forty with the allowance being based 
on the average of the last five or the 
last two years. Most of them are joint 
contributory systems with the teach- 
er’s contribution ranging from 5% to 
714% and in most cases the States have 
to supplement their contributions, and 
in one system the allowance has been 
reduced because there are not suf- 
ficient funds to pay the benefits, but 
this was not true in any other case. 
All systems make provision for dis- 
ability allowances. 

In the British Isles they have a very 
unique and valuable provision, called 
the lump sum. Upon retirement the 
teacher is granted a lump sum of 

number of years of service 
30 
times final average salary (average 
last 10 years). This is in addition to 
the pension allowance which starts 
when the teacher goes on retirement. 
It grows out of the fact that in many 
cases a house (not rent free) is pro- 
vided for the teacher and this he has 
to surrender when he retires to his 
successor. The purpose of the lump 
sum was to enable the retiree to 
purchase a house in which he would 
be able to live satisfactorily upon his 
pension. Although this house situa- 
tion is not as common now neverthe- 
less the lump sum has been continued 
and it serves to enable the teacher to 
readjust to the circumstances of his 
changed economic situation without 
undue financial hardship. Great Brit- 
ain also has specific provisions for 
the widows and dependents of teachers 


who die while in service. 


Resolutions 


While resolutions adopted by confer- 
ence groups are frequently not very 
valuable, the resolutions adopted by the 
Third Delegate Assembly of the WOTP 
are worth knowing. These resolutions 
were adopted at the end of a very busy 
week and summarize the outcome of 
the discussions. It is true that some 
may seem visionary and unrealistic, 
nevertheless, they represent immediate 
and long distant objectives worth 
striving to attain. It would make this 
article too long to report these resolu- 
tions exactly as adopted, therefore, I 
am summarizing them. I am sure the 
complete resolutions will be distributed 


throughout the world by the WOTP. 


The major topics with a brief state- 
ment or summary of the principles 
follow: 


1. Education for Peace and Re- 
lated Question 

“The WOTP believes the teaching 
profession must educate all children 
in international understanding so they 
may have basic preparation for living 
in an interdependent world. . . . The 
WOTP reaffirms its support of United 
Nations and UNESCO and pledges 
continued cooperation. . .. The WOTP 
approves programs for exchange of 
teachers and urges their expansion 
and that prospective teachers should 
have opportunity to acquire attitudes 
and practices necessary to teach world 
understanding.” 


2. Rights and Duties of Teachers 

“The WOTP appeals to all nations 
to realize the importance of the teacher 
who is the architect of the nation and 
whose legitimate rights regarding 
salary, tenure, and superannuation 
should be safeguarded. The WOTP 
also appeals to teachers to realize their 
duty to children whose interests should 
always be paramount.” 


3. Salaries 

“The WOTP believes the selection, 
promotion, and payment of teachers 
should be on a professional basis and 
that adequate salaries with incre- 
ments are one of the essential means to 
recruit and retain competent teachers.” 


4. Tenure 

“The WOTP is pleased to note the 
general acceptance of tenure for teach- 
ers and to urge its universal adoption.” 


5. Superannuation 

“The WOTP is pleased to note the 
growth of provisions for retirement 
for teachers. We urge studies of exist- 
ing systems to ensure that upon re- 
tirement a teacher will receive an al- 
lowance which will enable him to 
maintain his standard of living and 
provide adequate financial support to 
the widow and minor children of a 
deceased male teacher or for the de- 
pendent heirs of a deceased female 
teacher. We propose a careful study 
of the LUMP SUM provision because 
we believe it makes for better transi- 
tion to, retired life.” 

Since WOTP organized at Endicott, 
New York, in 1946, this world organi- 
zation as well as its component mem- 
bers has made great strides in the 
solution of the above problems. The 
First Delegate Assembly of WOTP 
was held in Glasgow in 1947, and the 
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second in London in 1948. The third 
conference at Berne put sharply in 
focus many of the problems which 
teachers face in all nations. 

It was quite evident that in those 
states and nations with the best or- 
ganization and with dues high enough 
to finance their programs, the status 
of the teacher is best. I was impressed 
with the necessity for every teacher 
belonging to the professional organi- 
zations, local, state, and national. 
Again, those associations which devel- 
oped their programs in delegates as- 
semblies selected and unitedly sup- 
ported leaders to advance these pro- 
grams have made the most substantial 
gains. Division within the Association 
after a program has been adopted de- 
lays, if not defeats, it. Associations 
which most nearly meet this text have 
achievements and programs much 
superior to those which do not. An all 
out united profession is the best 
guarantee of progress. 

At no time were the delegates at 
Berne in any conflict during their dis- 
cussions. Frequently it was stated that 
sound natidnal educational programs 
and real national cultures have a con- 
tribution to make toward world cul- 
ture and international understandings 
which would make for peace. 


West York Organizes 
Twenty-five Year Club 


Interest and enthusiasm was high in 
May when more than 120 teachers and 
directors honored six veteran teachers 
at the West York Inn. These teachers 
had taught 25 or more years in the 
district. ; 

Plans were made to organize a 25 
year club similar to those which many 
York industries have. Every year at 
an annual teachers’ and directors’ 
dinner new members would be elected 
and initiated into the club. 

Those honored this year were Bess 
G. Calwell, an elementary teacher for 
a period of 41 years; Anna L. Morris, 
secondary, 30 years; Curvin F. Kopp, 
secondary, 27 years; Greta. Kise, 
secondary, 27 years; D. E. Beckmyer, 
secondary, 26 years; and A. H. Mar- 
tin, supervising principal, 25 years. 
Each of these individuals were given 
Parker 51 pens. A large plaque honor- 
ing their service was hung in the high 


school hall. 
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| WONDER... 


ED POOLER 
Elementary Supervisor 
New Brighton Public Schools 


UsT after the morning bell had rung 
] and the children had whispered 
their last whispers, and while Nancy 
was reading ten verses from Isaiah, 
I walked to the rear of the room. 
There’s nothing spectacular or un- 
usual about such an action, for that’s 
what I do most mornings. 

However, this time it was somehow 
different. Maybe it was that now, after 
eight months—some short, some long 
—eight months of being a daily part 
of these kids’ lives—my perspective 
was clearing. Perhaps it was the 
knowledge that I had come to like 
sincerely these kids—this gang—this 
product of the melting pot of my 
school-community. 

And then came the realization that 
I have this feeling every year at about 
the same time. I know that after a few 
more spelling words and a few arith- 
metic problems will come the end of 
another “nine-moon” trip with a group 
of little people whom I shall never 
again have the chance to see in a 
group. Next month they go off from 
this friendly little school to be lost, 
come September, in the largest Junior 
High School in our State. It is dif- 
ficult to be an individual and easy to 
be lost in the larger school. 

So I sat there listening absently to 
Nancy and looking at the ears and 
backs of necks—some scrubbed, some 
untouched by soap and wash cloths. 

Physically, these youngsters have 
the standard equipment with which 
God endows most of His boys and 
girls. There are small ears, large ears, 
ears set close and ears jutting at right 
angles from either side of the head. 
Some ears have been fastened beneath 
a shock of red or a tousle of spun 
gold or an uncontrollable mass of thick 
dark hair. There are noses of all 
imaginable ancestries along with strong, 
even teeth or the malformed snags of 
the not-enough-vitamins variety. 

I wonder about the youngsters. Are 
they all listening reverently to Isaiah? 
Is Dave on the playground gathering 
himself a double over the right field 
fence? Is Gladys still bothered by the 
rats which keep her awake at night? 
Just how fed-up is Shirley with the 
preparations for her sister’s near- 
future wedding? (Those Polish ones 


are really something!) It would be in- 
teresting to know how much fruit 
Marmon has had lately. I wonder if 
Jeanette’s people, with their huge 
family, have ever been able to rid 
themselves of the bedbugs and lice? 

How is Larry taking the new baby 
sister at his house? Could it be that 
Clair’s vindictive attitude is compen- 
sation for the fact that he should now 
be in the eighth grade? What makes 
Sylvia such a nervous child with her 
continual finger-twisting and her ever 
furtive look? How much is Patty af- 
fected by the fact that she is such a 
large girl for her age? Have Henry’s 
people tied him in his bed lately? I 
wonder when Kenny last heard a kind 
word from his huge, overbearing 
father? What makes Donna hide in 
her books here at school and then go 
home to beat her old grandmother 
and her smaller younger cousin? 

Time for the salute to the flag now. 
I think I know why Gladys can’t stand 
straight and tall, but why does Leroy 
shift from foot to foot? How bent 
Bob’s left shoulder is! Is Frank sway- 
ing slightly because of that old auto- 
mobile accident? What does “with 
liberty and justice for all” really mean? 

As we sing our “America the 
Beautiful,” why are Bob’s lips not mov- 
ing with the words “and crown thy 
good with brotherhood?” Do you sup- 
pose he remembers that the little 
Polish boy called him “damn Wop” 
on the way home from school last 
week? What makes Marcella’s eyes 
shine while she sings? 

I wonder if someone gave Leroy 
beer again last night? What did Pete 
have to steal to become a member of 
that “exclusive” neighborhood boys’ 
club? What has happened to Gloria 
in the past fortnight? 

The Program in This School has 
been Planned by the Directors of 
Elementary Education and the Super- 
intendent to Meet the Needs of the 
Child and to Start His Learning from 
Where He Is. What does he need? 
Where is he? 

How many ounces are there in six 
pounds? What is the capital of Af- 
ghanistan? Who discovered India? 
What is the volume of a basketball? 
What is the size of a child’s heart? 
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September Musts for Local Branches 


Member of PSEA Local Branch Committee 


Stacia marks the beginning of 
a new school term. It also marks 
the beginning of a new activity year 
for local branches. Every program of 
action begins with a program of 
planning. September then becomes a 
month of “musts” for those who lead 
in constructive professional organiza- 
tion action and activity. 

Many heavy musts loom in the fore- 
ground for local branches of the PSEA 
this September. Without question we 
must enlist every teacher as a member 
of the local branch, the PSEA, and 
the National Education Association. 
Even though we ourselves are con- 
vinced and know that group coopera- 
tion in the local branch and the state 
and national organization is good we 
must make sure that every teacher 
shares with us this firm belief in pro- 
fessional organization, and belongs to 
the professional organizations because 
of a sincere belief in their worth. 


Membership 


We must enlist our membership 
quickly yet democratically. The pro- 
gram starts in September. The first 
SCHOOL JOURNAL will be received dur- 
ing the first two weeks of teaching. It 
is important that everyone have the 
benefit of this immediate service. 
Membership then becomes the first 
must for the month of September. 

The membership campaign should 
have a beginning and an ending. It 
should be a period of intensive and yet 
cooperative and constructive action. 
This first must should not be con- 
sidered a success until every teacher in 
the system eligible for membership has 
presented to him an opportunity for 
membership and a convincing chal- 
lenge of his obligation for member- 
ship in case there is any doubt on his 
part. 


The First Meeting 


To get a headlong start on a pro- 
gram of action the Local Branch ex- 
ecutive committee should meet about 
the first week of September to review 
the plans made last spring, make neces- 
sary changes, and formulate new ones. 
The first general meeting of the entire 
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membership should be carefully plan- 
ned for early in the month with the 
membership drive climaxed at that 
session. 

Even though the new teachers in the 
system have previously been introduced 
among teachers and administrators, 
they should be officially welcomed 
into the Local Branch group at the 
first general meeting with brief but 
due ceremony. 

Those who have participated in 
the NEA Convention, the PSEA Local 
Branch Leaders Workshop at Cham- 
bersburg, or other important teachers’ 
conferences during the summer should 
present carefully-prepared, interesting 
reports of their experiences to the en- 
tire membership. 


Mailing Lists 

Since the first general meeting held 
as early as possible in September 
climaxes the membership drive, the 
secretary or others responsible should 
immediately after dispatch completed 
membership lists containing names and 
all correct mailing addresses to PSEA 
headquarters in Harrisburg. Lists of 
officers, committees, and schedules of 
meetings should be included with the 
report on membership. The same in- 
formation should be hurriedly and ac- 
curately dispatched to NEA Head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. Proper 
amounts of money and records of dues 


‘should be sent as soon as possible to 


both organizations. 

Although not an absolute must, the 
Local Branch could publish a mimeo- 
graphed list of all officers, committees, 
members with their addresses, and a 
schedule of all meetings and give a 
copy to every teacher and administra- 
tor in the system. Such a list is a good 
valuable reference, and an important 
first start in the year toward keeping 
every member informed about himself, 
his colleagues and his organization. 


Program of Action 


This year probably more than any 
previous year, every member in the 
Local Branch should know that a year- 
long program of action is planned. 
Internal public relations become in- 





creasingly important now that the 
salary, retirement, and other popular 
goals have been settled, at least for the 
time being, on a State-wide basis. The 
energies of a dynamic organization 
which have been previously directed 
toward outward specific and tangible 
aims must not be permitted to become 
static. 

A constructive internal public rela- 
tions program must be promoted 
through a Local Branch publication 
even though it be only a mimeographed 
news sheet. Every effort toward an in- 
formed membership fully aware of all 
the aims, goals, purposes, activities of 
the organization pays off in good will 
toward cooperative group efforts. A 
little expense in the form of printed 
materials is invariably justified by the 
power of the printed word to draw 
people together and suggest action. 


External Public Relations 


Not only are good internal public 
relations a continuing must for every 
Local Branch this September, but good 
external public relations also become 
more important than ever now that 
favorable State legislation tends to 
focus public scrutiny upon Pennsyl- 
vania teachers. Public approval (which 
we now have) is always easier to lose 
than it is to gain. Nowhere is it easier 
to lose public support faster than on 
the local level. 

There is no time better to continue and 
improve public good will than this school 
term just beginning. It is assumed 
that teachers must do and want to do 
the best job they have ever done this 
fall. The PSEA Local Branch must as 
a consequence keep the general public 
informed that a good job is being 
done in the schools. The public rela- 
tions committee of the local branch 
cooperating with the school administra- 
tion should swing into action on 
School Day-One and keep it up. The 
local press and radio always welcome 
cooperation in telling the people the 
story of their common community 
enterprise—the public schools. 
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Characteristics of a Good Tax System 


USTICE Holmes once said, “Taxes 
] are the price we pay for civiliza- 
tion.” Since we would like to hope 
that we are becoming more civilized, 
perhaps we should not be surprised 
that the price paid for this privilege has 
increased. And there is no doubt about 
the increase. In 1940 tax payments per 
person in the United States amounted 
to about $125. In 1948 per capita tax 
payments amounted to about $400. 
Tax burdens have not gone up as much 
as these figures would indicate, how- 
ever, since the level of national income 
has increased sharply since 1940. With 
an adjustment for the higher level of 
income, American citizens paid about 
30 per cent more in 1948 for the serv- 
ices performed by government than 
they did in 1940. 

If tax burdens are viewed as a pro- 
portion of national income, all of the 
increase in taxation since 1940 has 
come at the federal level, and most of 
this is directly traceable to World War 
II and its aftermath. In terms of na- 
tional income, state and local govern- 
ment taxes have actually shrunk—from 
12 per cent in 1940 to 6 per cent in 
1948. In quantitative terms the 
burden of taxation today is largely a 
federal burden. This year all state and 
local governments will collect some- 
what more than $15 billion in tax 
revenues, while the federal govern- 
ment will collect about two and a half 
times this much. 


The Political Character of Taxation 


It is quite fashionable to “view with 
alarm” an increase in taxes and ex- 
penditures. Since the war the state- 
ment has frequently been made that 
the government “absorbs” twenty-five 
per cent of the national income. Nu- 
merous editorial writers have impressed 
on the citizen the fact that during two 
hours of each working day he is de- 
voting his energies to maintaining a 
retinue of civil servants. This kind of 
argument is very misleading. There is 
nothing inherently “unproductive” 
about government activity, just as 
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there is nothing inherently “produc- 
tive” about private activity. Waste and 
inefficiency certainly exist in govern- 
ment, as in all enterprise. But there is 
nothing unproductive about govern- 
ment expenditures in the sense that 
the funds spent here are “lost.” Wages 
and salaries paid to public school 
teachers are just as surely re-spent in 
a community as wages and salaries 
paid in private employment. A new 
sewerage system may be more bene- 
ficial in terms of health and welfare 
than privately-financed expenditures 
for a tobacco store. 

The growth in taxation and accom- 
panying governmental outlays has 
come about because citizens have de- 
manded from their governments, fed- 
eral, state, and local, a higher level of 
services and special benefits. The 
groups that are interested in airports, 
or recreation, or highways, will make 
certain that their legislators are aware 
of their needs and interests. If an 
elected representative is to be truly 
responsive to the needs of his constit- 
uents he must seek out the views of 
such parties at interest. It is then his 
task to resolve the conflicting claims 
of constituents, to attach some rough 
order of priority to the demands for 
additional programs, and to search 
out the ways and means by which such 
outlays can be met. 

The legislator is necessarily engaged 
in a continuous balancing act—at- 
tempting to establish an equilibrium 
among those interested in particular 
governmental programs and those who 
will be called on to pay the higher 
level of taxes to support the programs. 


The who 


parties at interest, are 
frequently given such opprobrious 
titles as “lobbyists” or “pressure 


groups,” actually assist the legislator 
in evolving an adequate public policy. 
This is the best argument for a 
balanced budget: it is a means of fa- 
cilitating the legislative balancing 
process. If additional government out- 
lays are covered by taxes, the legisla- 
tor is required to assess, at least in a 


As Outlined by 


JESSE BURKHEAD, who is 
Associate Professor of Economics, 
Maxwell School of Citizenship, 
Syracuse University 


rough way, the relative merits of the 
expenditures which are proposed as 
compared with the relative demerits of 
taxes which must be levied to cover 
the outlays. 


The Adequacy of Revenue Sources 


The legislator and his constituents, 
continuously engaged in equating com- 
munity needs and the means of pay- 
ment, should not be hampered in their 
efforts by a narrowly defined and 
rigidly operating tax system. The first 
and most important characteristic of 
a tax system is that it should be 
adequate to meet the demands of citi- 
zens for additional revenues to finance 
democratically determined community 
needs. It is indeed ironic that since 
the war such populous and wealthy 
cities as New York and Chicago have 
had a revenue problem. The revenue 
crisis in such cities cannot stem from a 
lack of taxable capacity, but rather 
from the constitutional, legislative, and 
administrative barriers which have 
been imposed by earlier generations 
and which today restrict attempts to 
develop responsible government. 

It is difficult to define tax adequacy, 
and to say, at any given time, that the 
tax system of New York or Chicago 
is not adequate. The limiting cases, 
however, are clearly discernible. We 
saw them during the Thirties when 
numerous municipalities were forced 
to close their schools a part of the 
year, were unable to pay their police- 
men and firemen, and incapable of 
collecting the garbage. The only 
guarantee against a repetition of this 
experience is general agreement on 
some irreducible minimum of govern- 
mental services. Above this minimum 
level there will continue to be disagree- 
ment as to what constitutes an 
adequate level of services. 


The Principles of Taxation 


For at least two hundred years, stu- 
dents of taxation—economists, politi- 
cal scientists, legislators, and citizens 
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generally—have been discussing the 
principles which should determine the 
apportionment of the burden of taxa- 
tion. It is not proposed here to pro- 
vide final answers but rather to set 
forth some provisional characteristics 
of a sound tax structure and to indi- 
cate the points at which reasonable men 
may differ in their tax policy recom- 
mendations. It will be suggested that 
the guiding principles to be followed 
in shaping a tax structure are 1) 
equity, 2) the effect of taxation on 
levels of income and employment, and 
3) the political stability of the result- 
ing tax system. 

Equity in taxation is an exceedingly 
slippery affair. The student of taxation 
may not submit this issue to a jury of 
his peers and expect even-handed jus- 
tice to be meted out. The burden of 
taxation cannot be distributed by the 
judicial process; it cannot be distrib- 
uted by a panel of “tax experts.” It 
must be distributed in accordance 
with the community’s sense of “fair- 
ness” at the moment, influenced by 
whatever data are available as to the 
effects of given tax measures. The com- 
munity’s sense of “fairness” will 
always be a matter of rough justice, 
and the reason for this is that the sub- 
jective burden of taxation cannot be 
measured. Sir Josiah Stamp, the Brit- 
ish economist, once said, “It is very 
difficult for a man to say quantitatively 
that one boot pinches three times as 
much as the other, even where both 
are his own, and how much more dif- 
ficult it is for one man to say that his 
boot pinches twice as much as 
another’s!” 

In searching out a measure of 
equity in taxation it is well to recall 
that a part of the growth in govern- 
mental activity in recent decades is ex- 
plained by an increasing sense of com- 
munity responsibility toward all mem- 
bers of the community. For example, 
the aged are no longer expected to 
provide all of their own support. Old 
age insurance is provided for many; 
old age assistance is available for the 
indigent aged. The care of the aged 
is increasingly a community responsi- 
bility. It would seem to follow that if 
the community is taking steps to im- 
prove living standards through govern- 
mental expenditures, it should not, at 
the same time, depress minimum liv- 
ing standards by taxation. 

Some indication of living standards 
in the United States is revealed in the 
distribution of income, reported by 
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the Federal Reserve Board for 1948 
as follows: 
Percentage Distribution 


of Spending Units by 
Income Group* 


Annual Money Income 
Before Taxes 


Under $1000 12 
$1000—$1999 18 
$2000—$2999 23 
$3000—$3999 20 
$4000—$4999 12 
$5000—$7499 10 
$7500 and over § 
All income groups 100 


* A spending unit consists of persons living 
in the same dwelling who pool their income for 
major items of expense. Data from Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, June, 1949. 

The year 1948 was one of full em- 
ployment and high prosperity. In spite 
of this, 30 per cent of all families had 
incomes of less than $2000 and 53 per 
cent of all families had incomes of 
less than $3000. Previous studies of in- 
come distribution show that, in a high 
prosperity year like 1948, it may be 
expected that in all income classes up 
to about $2500 there is, on the average, 
no savings. That is, these families, on 
the average, spend as much or more 
than their income and accumulate no 
reserve for the future. If these income 
groups are not to be further impover- 
ished, and if minimum standards of 
health and welfare are to be main- 
tained, it is necessary that the burden 
shall be light on the lower end of the 
scale. Since it may be assumed that 
sales and excise taxes are generally 
shifted forward to consumers and since 
consumers in low income _ brackets 
spend a larger proportion of their in- 





The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL in this issue begins a 
series of articles on taxation. We 
are fortunate to have as the writer 
of these articles Jesse Burkhead, 
associate professor of economics, 
Maxwell School of Citizenship, 
Syracuse University. Doctor Burk- 
head formerly was a member of 
the faculty of Lehigh University 
and has had broad experience in 
the field of taxation including a 
number of studies for the Joint 
State Government Commission of 
Pennsylvania. The points of view 
which are presented in_ these 
articles are those of the writer. 
They do not reflect necessarily 
the policy of the PSEA with refer- 
ence to taxation. As the articles 
proceed from month to month 
they will bear more and more on 
problems inherent in tax structures 
of the Commonwealth—The Editor. 











comes than consumers in high income 
brackets, it follows that taxes of this 
sort will exact a heavier toll from the 
poor than from the rich. Equity con- 
siderations, as defined above, would 
dictate that consumption taxes be uti- 
lized as little as possible, and that the 
revenue structure should be devised to 
require proportionately heavier pay- 
ments as income increases. This calls 
for emphasis on progressive personal 
income taxes. 

It is not always possible for a legis- 
lature to be guided solely, or even 
mainly, by equity considerations of 
this type. The legislature may be 
hampered, in its search for a progres- 
sive tax structure, by constitutional or 
administrative limitations. And some- 
times, when the legislature is faced 
with a choice between an inferior 
source of revenue and the continua- 
tion of a worth-while governmental 
program it may reasonably choose to 
continue the governmental program, 
in spite of resulting burdens on the 
lowest income groups. Equity con- 
siderations, in terms of the distribution 
of income, should always be im- 
portant; they may not always be de- 
termining. 


Administrative Equity 


There is another kind of equity 
which is very important in taxation 
—administrative equity—which means 
the uniform treatment of taxpayers 
similarly placed. The legislature may 
decide that all real property shall be 
assessed at full value and taxed at a 
uniform rate. But the tax administrator 
(the assessor) may decide that full 
value calls for assessment of resi- 
dential property at a different propor- 
tion of its market value than com- 
mercial and industrial property. This 
kind of differential assessment is ad- 
ministrative inequity and is frequently 
very difficult to eradicate. Similarly, a 
legislature may provide that those in 
income groups above $10,000 shall 
pay a larger proportion of their in- 
come in terms of tax than those in in- 
come groups below $10,000. But there 
may be tax avoidance devices such as 
pension trusts and expense accounts 
which are available to some persons 
and not to others. The possibilities for 
the purchase of legal talent to avoid 
taxation may not be known equally to 
all taxpayers. 

Administrative inequity can be over- 
come only by efficient and zealous ap- 
plication of the taxing statutes. This 
inequity can be held to a minimum if 
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taxing officials are given very little 
discretion to make adjustments in the 
taxpayer's liability. It cannot be over- 
come by concentrating on the lowest 
possible costs of tax collection. The 
district in which tax collection costs 
amount to only one per cent of revenue 
may be doing a much less efficient job 
in terms of equity than the tax dis- 
trict where collection costs amount to 
three per cent of collections. As George 
Mitchell, former president of the Na- 
tional Tax Association, has said: 


“If the tax collector is directed by 
law to dig so deeply into my pocket 
that only his elbow is showing, I 
want to be very sure there are enough 
more like him, sufficiently trained 
and properly indoctrinated, to reach 
as far as the law requires into your 
jeans. I am aware it costs much 
money to give me such an assurance, 
but it is a small price to pay for 
protection against favoritism and 
arbitrariness, the precursors to 
tyrannous conduct.” 


Effect of Taxation on Income 
and Employment 


No tax measure is neutral in the 
sense that it has no effect on economic 
activity. Taxation always alters the 
distribution of expenditure and the al- 
location of resources. Every economic 
activity which is taxed is placed at a 
disadvantage in comparison with eco- 
nomic activities which are not taxed. 
There is no such thing as a burden- 
less tax. 

During the last fifteen years econ- 
omists have devoted increasing at- 
tention to the effect of the tax system 
on levels of income and employment. 
As a nation we are depression con- 
scious and anxious to avoid a repeti- 
tion of the experience of the Thirties. 
Unfortunately, the discussion of fiscal 
policy in the last fifteen years has not 
produced a_ uniform, crystallized 
opinion. Economists will now look to 
the effects of tax measures on levels 
of income and employment but will 
frequently disagree in their policy 
recommendations. 

There is this much agreement among 
economists: (1) The tax structure 
should not impede business investment 
in new plant and equipment. (2) The 
tax structure should not unduly burden 
consumer expenditures, otherwise mass 
markets will be destroyed and business 
investment will decline. Most of the 
controversy among economists centers 
on whether it is better to emphasize 
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(1) or (2) that is, whether one should 
worry most about investment and the 
savings which may flow into invest- 
ment or about consumer purchasing 
power. Those who are most concerned 
about investment and the savings 
which may flow into investment will 
advocate lower taxes on corporations 
and upper bracket income groups. 
Those who favor direct stimulus to 
consumer purchasing power will op- 
pose sales and excise taxes, wage taxes, 
and low bracket income taxation. 
There can be little argument that 
at some point income tax rates may be 


responding increase in the level of 
national income. If this were to occur, 
the only result of the tax concession 
would be the transfer of income from 
low to high income groups. 

On the other hand, tax concessions 
to low income groups may not guaran- 
tee maximum stimulus to income and 
employment. Consumers may hoard 
the income which would otherwise be 
paid in taxes. A higher level of con- 
sumer purchases may not lead to addi- 
tional business investment in plant and 
equipment, particularly if plants are 
already operating at less than capacity. 





sufficiently high to deter incentives to 
invest. The crux of the matter is to 
determine exactly when this critical 
point is reached. The experience of the 
last three years is illustrative. We have 
had very high rates of private invest- 
ment in plant and equipment, and 
these have been accompanied by the 
highest level of progressive income 
taxes in our peacetime history. But 
now the volume of private investment 
is turning down. Can this downturn be 
halted by lowering corporation and in- 
dividual income taxes? Can it be 
halted by increasing consumer pur- 
chasing power through reductions in 
excise taxes? 

It is generally desirable to grant 
tax concessions to investment in new 
and risky enterprise. Such a policy will 
strengthen small business, provide cur- 
rent income and employment, and con- 
tribute to higher standards of living in 
the long run. But it is extremely dif- 
ficult to make specialized tax conces- 
sions to risky enterprise per se. Tax 
concessions would have to be general- 
ized to the corporation and upper in- 
come groups that do most of the invest- 
ing. But a generalized tax reduction 
might be largely hoarded, or invested 
in risk-free securities, with no cor- 


However, those who favor a_ tax 
system designed to provide minimum 
restriction on consumer expenditures 
have an important additional argument. 
It is easier to maintain prosperity in 
an economic system which has a high 
proportion of consumer expenditures 
out of current income. If income is 
100 and consumer expenditures are 
90, savings of 10 will have to be in- 
vested if the level of income is to be 
maintained. But if income is 100 and 
consumer expenditures are 95, only 5 
of savings will have to be invested. A 
high consumption economy requires 
less investment to stay on an even keel, 
and it is investment in new plant and 
equipment which is volatile, capricious, 
and difficult to maintain. The logical 
conclusion from this argument is that 
the tax system should try to assure 
maximum consumption expenditures 
out of current income. 

There is one point of general agree- 
ment in this area, and that is that taxes 
should be proportionately heavier in 
times of prosperity than in times of 
depression. We may not be able to 
agree fully on the kinds of taxes which 
should be reduced in order to assure 
maximum stimulus to the economy. 
but there can be agreement that a re- 
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duction in the general level of taxation 
is desirable when national income 
falls. 

Progress has been made in the last 
fifteen years. No longer will taxes be 
imposed in blind disregard for their 
effects on levels of economic activity. 
However, we should not pin our hopes 
too high. It is extremely doubtful if, 
by juggling tax rates, it is possible to 
pull a nation out of a depression or 
even prevent it from entering a depres- 
sion. The tax system is not a royal 
road to high prosperity. 


Political Stability 


A third feature which ought to 
characterize a “good” tax system is 
political stability, that is, acceptability 
to the broadest possible segments of 
the community. Tax policies will al- 
ways be controversial. John and 
Richard will always argue about 
whether John or Richard is going to 
pay for the services which either may 
enjoy. And sometimes the issue is 
whether John will pay for the services 
which Richard alone is entitled to en- 
joy. Whenever the stakes are the di- 
vision of a part of the national product 
{or its redivision), there will be 
political conflict engendered and polit- 
ical emotions aroused. However, at 
any given time it is possible to formu- 
late tax policy in such a way as to 
minimize and resolve, the conflicts. 

Neither the Congress, state legisla- 
tures, nor city councils should find it 
necessary to impose and repeal new 
tax measures at every session. The tax- 
payer cannot expect complete certainty 
with respect to his future tax liabili- 
ties, but he is entitled to reasonable 
certainty. The legislative compromises 
that are necessary to the formulation 
of tax policy should be, where possible, 
stable compromises with reasonable 
life expectancy. In part, _ political 
stability in taxation is a matter of 
what the community regards as equi- 
table. If one industry is singled out for 
especially heavy tax treatment, that 
industry is likely to take its case to 
the voters, and if its case can be made 
out, it can expect a remedy at the next 
legislative session. Experienced legis- 
lators should be able to anticipate tax- 
payer reaction, even where it may not 
be known to them at the time a tax is 
imposed. 

There is another aspect of political 
stability which is important only to 
state and local governments. At the 
federal level the Congress is not usually 
much influenced by the treatment ac- 
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corded taxpayers in Canada or Mex- 
ico. But the Pennsylvania or Ohio legis- 
lature may be very much influenced 
by the treatment accorded taxpayers in 
New York State, and the taxpayers of 
Harrisburg will keep an eye on their 
fellow taxpayers in Altoona and Allen- 
town. Within and among states, tax 
burdens must be reasonably uniform. 


Other Characteristics of a “Good” 
Tax System 


The foregoing characteristics of 
adequacy, equity, favorable effect on 
the level of income and employment 
and political stability by no means 
exhaust the criteria by which a tax 
system should be judged. Other fac- 
tors, although less important, are also 
relevant. 

It was argued above that minimum 
administrative costs is not an accept- 
able goal in taxation and that it may 
be worth paying a fairly high price 
to assure reasonable equity. However, 
there are limits beyond which collec- 
tion costs should not go. Those revenue 
measures which involve costs above 5 
per cent of collections should be 
avoided. Tax gathering is not a pro- 
ductive type of economic activity. 

Closely linked with costs of adminis- 
tration are the taxpayers’ costs of 
compliance. Taxpayers have every 
right to complain about filling out dif- 
ficult and complicated tax returns and 
questionnaires. Unfortunately, very 
little data are available which reveal 
the costs of complying with the 
various revenue laws. The makers of 
tax policy would be aided in their 
work if such information were known. 
Also, where possible, a tax system 
ought to observe the canons of cer- 


tainty and convenience. The taxpayer 


should know what his tax liabilities 
are, and these liabilities should not be 
assessed retroactively. Payments should 
correspond as closely as possible with 
the receipt of income with resulting 
minimum inconvenience to those who 
must make payment. 


False Guides to Tax Policy 


The foregoing characteristics of a 
“good” tax system by no means ex- 
haust the criteria that have been sug- 
gested in the voluminous literature on 
this subject. Some of the policy guides 
to taxation, however, do not hold up 
on close inspection. 

It has often been suggested that 
taxation should be broad-based, that 
every citizen should contribute some- 
thing to the support of government, 


and it is argued that if everyone is 
made to contribute to the support of 
government, interest in civic affairs 
will flourish and all manner of good 
will result therefrom. There can be no 
doubt that it would be highly desir- 
able for all members of a community 
to take more of an interest in govern- 
mental affairs. But there is grave doubt 
that this can be accomplished by broad- 
based taxation, since broad-based 
taxation usually means sales and excise 
taxes which are hidden in the prices 
paid for goods and services and never 
revealed to the taxpayer. 

There are other critics who, arguing 
along the same line, contend that tax 
consciousness should always be at a 
maximum. The taxpayer should be 
made painfully aware of how much in 
taxes he is paying. The withholding of 
income taxes at the source, as is now 
practiced by the federal government 
and some states and local units, 
should be abolished because the tax- 
payer is never made fully aware of 
just how much he is paying for the 
services of government. Arguments of 
this sort would appear to be advanced 
by those who would like to engender 
a taxpayer’s revolt by making tax- 
paying as painful as possible. It would 
be equally appropriate to remind the 
taxpayer at regular intervals of the 
number of children who have been 
educated by his tax dollar, the number 
of criminals apprehended, the miles of 
streets and roads constructed, and so 
forth. 

Finally, there is the ancient and 
honorable criterion of governmental 
policy known as the balanced budget. 
The analogy commonly made is that 
because you and I as individuals can- 
not incur debt indefinitely, it follows 
that, at all levels of government, there 
must be an annual equality between 
receipts and expenditures. The argu- 
ment, put in this fashion, would ap- 
pear to be largely nonsense. Rare in- 
deed is the man, who at some time in 
his life, has not been in debt to a 
storekeeper or mortgaged his home. 
The businessman who refused to bor- 
row money in order to acquire earn- 
ing assets would be extremely short- 
sighted. Corporations that refused to 
float a bond issue to acquire new plant 
and equipment would be unable to ex- 
pand their operations, except as such 
expansion could be covered in by cur- 
rent earnings. This is not how busi- 
ness operates. 

Most of the comparisons between 

(See Taxation, Page 46) 
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- aeruenge Mabel Studebaker pre- 
sided at the eighty-seventh annual 
meeting and the twenty-eighth session 
of the Representative Assembly of the 
NEA held in Boston, July 3-8, 1949. 
Under Miss Studebaker’s guidance and 
direction, the business of the Associa- 
tion was conducted with dispatch. 

The Pennsylvania group of 205 dele- 
gates, representing an NEA membership 
of 35,748, the highest state membership 
in the Nation, expressed their apprecia- 
tion and pride in Miss Studebaker’s 
leadership by presenting her with a 
basket of beautiful flowers at the clos- 
ing session. 


Action of the Representative Assembly 


The highlights of the business ses- 
sions of the Representative Assembly 
were: 

1. The passage of an amendment to 
Article X, Section 2, of the by-laws, 
providing for the use of printed ballots 
in all voting on proposed amendments 
to the charter, by-laws, and standing 
rules 

2. The adoption of the 1949 budget 
of $2,344,480 as proposed by the 
Budget Committee 

3. Notification of applications for 
departmental status filed by the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Associa- 
tion and by the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of the NEA 
by-laws, these applications will be 
voted upon at the next meeting of the 
NEA. 

4. Directed the Board of Directors 
to reconsider its choice of the 1950 
convention city in accordance with the 
principle of nondiscrimination as 


» Pennsylvania’s NEA President of 
1948-49, Mabel Studebaker, was hon- 
ored by Lebanon Valley College, Ann- 
ville, at commencement exercises in 
June. Mabel was given the honorary 
degree of doctor of pedagogy. 





Representative Assembly Action 
Highlights Boston Convention of NEA 


stated in a resolution adopted by a 
Representative Assembly in Indian- 
apolis in 1943 

5. Recommended that the work of 
the Tenure Committee be strengthened 
and that a campaign be conducted to 
raise a “defense fund” by voluntary 
contributions to give financial assist- 
ance to unjustly dismissed teachers 

6. Received notice of amendments 
to the NEA by-laws to be voted upon 
at the next annual meeting of the As- 
sociation: 

a. To exclude 
NEA membership 

b. To provide that the NEA hold 
its convention only in cities where 
delegates will have equal facilities for 
housing, eating, and other living con- 
ditions 

c. To permit retired teachers who 
were active members of the NEA for 
five years before their retirement to 
become members of the Association 
upon annual payment of a $2 fee, with 
all the rights of active membership ex- 
cept that of voting and of serving as 
delegates to the Representative As- 
sembly 

7. Accepted for filing the reports 
of committees and commissions 


Communists from 


Speakers 


Speakers at the Boston Convention 
focused the sights of the profession on 
high and crucial objectives. 

NEA President Mabel Studebaker 
declared that poor schools cost more 
than good schools, and that the pro- 
fession faces these difficulties at pres- 
ent: Shortage of elementary teachers, 
inadequate school buildings, over- 
sized classrooms, political interference 
in education, misunderstanding among 
personnel, and economic handicaps. 

Said Carlos P. Romulo, Chief of the 
Philippines Mission to the United 
Nations, “It has fallen to us of this 
generation to translate into reality, not 
just for this country but for the whole 
world, Lincoln’s injunction to bring 
forth ‘a new birth of freedom.’ There 
is nothing to deter us, except perhaps 
our own lack of vision, our failure to 
apprehend that danger that confronts 
us, or our lack of faith in our own 
strength and in the justice of our 
cause.” 

S. Perry Brown, National Com- 


mander of the American Legion, pro- 
claimed that the veteran is coming to 
realize that for every right there is a 
duty, for every benefit an obligation, 
and for every privilege a_responsi- 
bility. 

Referring to the up-rooted families 
in our shifting age, Mrs. John E. 
Hayes, president of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, said 
“We cannot afford un-belongers in 
school or in society if we would pre- 
serve our America—or if we would 
take one step toward universal brother- 
hood in the total world.” 

Editor of the NEA Journal, Joy 
Elmer Morgan, made a strong plea 
for the improvement of our profes- 
sional organization in these words: 
“Our highways will be improved. Our 
airplanes will be perfected. Shall we 
not also perfect the organizations 
which are dedicated to the education 
of the people and the preservation of 
democracy ?” 

Welthy Honsinger Fisher, author 
and educator, stated that until we help 
the great masses of the world we have 
not helped to make a _ cooperative 
world. And peace is a by-product of 
cooperation. 

A defense of freedom was made by 
Earl J. McGrath, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, in his state- 
ment that “it is crucially important 
that in the process of excluding the 
traitors of truth, democracy itself be 
vigilantly guarded. Unless communism 
is discussed in the schools, there is no 
way to insure a full understanding of 
the differences between it and democ- 
racy. As well expect children to keep 
away from poison ivy without know- 
ing what it looks like.” 


Professional Seminars 


Two professional seminars were 
held at the convention. Speaking at the 
seminar on Child Growth and De- 
velopment, Daniel Prescott, University 
of Maryland, emphasized three points 
in describing the process of child study 
in schools: The need for knowledge 
and skills; the need to use this knowl- 
edge and these skills in working with 
children; and the need for continuous 
study of each child since each is con- 
stantly changing. 

At the seminar on Guidance in the 
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Schools, Professor Robert Hoppock, 
New York University, challenged his 
audience with this statement: “The 
classroom teacher can do something 
vital in guiding pupils. Children need 
affection, freedom, security. Are you 
helping your pupils love life or hate 
it? Many pupils are confused. They 
need sympathetic teachers to help them 
start in this new world outside the 
home. The teacher can do much in 
helping his pupils get the right point 
of view.” 


Organization and Welfare Seminars 


Delegates to the convention had op- 
portunity of attending and participat- 
ing in three of these seminars during 
the convention. These included Unify- 
ing the Profession, Teacher Welfare, 
and Local Associations. From _ the 
seminar on Unifying the Profession 
came these words of wisdom: “Teach- 
ers unions tend to disappear in direct 
proportion to the quality of service 
rendered by the local associations.” 

Opportunity was also given delegates 
to attend the various committee, com- 
mission, and department meetings of 
the NEA during the convention. 

One of the highlights of the conven- 
tion was the presentation by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of 
“Silver Sands,” a pageant in six acts 
depicting the history and development 


of the NEA. 


Pennsylvanians 


The success of any convention de- 
pends upon the participation of those 
designated to participate. Miss Stude- 
baker was assisted by an able Rules 
Committee, of which Cathleen M. 
Champlin, former president of the 
PSEA, was a member. 





» Ben Elkins, Munhall, was elected 

Northeast Regional Director of the 

NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers at the Boston Convention. 
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Other Pennsylvanians participating 
in the deliberations of various ‘com- 
mittees were the following: Credentials, 
Warren FE. Miller, Warren; elections, 
Paul H. Grim, Pottstown; necrology, 
Grace I. Kauffman, Norristown; and 
resolutions, W. W. Eshelman, Fort 
Washington. The members of the 
above committees were elected by the 
Pennsylvania delegation to serve on 
the National committees. Many other 
Pennsylvanians participated on the 
program in various seminars and 
group discussions. 





» Raymond H. Koch was honored at 
the NEA Convention by election as 
one of the second vice presidents. Mr. 
Koch is superintendent of the Derry 
Township schools, Hershey. 


In accordance with the NEA by- 
laws, the Pennsylvania delegates con- 
firmed the nomination of Mabel Stude- 
baker as State Director. 

At the business meeting of the Class- 
room Teachers, one of our Pennsyl- 
vanians, Ben Elkins, Munhall, was 


elected northeastern regional director. 


Further honors came to Pennsyl- 
vania with the election of Raymond 
H. Koch, Hershey, as one of the 


Second Vice Presidents. 


NEA Officers, 1949-50 


President 
A. D. Holt, Tennessee 


First Vice President 
Corma A. Mowrey, West Virginia 


Executive Committee 
Margaret Boyd, Ohio 


Robert C. Gillingham, California 


The Board of Directors at a long 
session Friday evening, July 8, con- 
firmed St. Louis as the meeting place 
for the 1950 convention by a vote of 
44-19. President Stewart in accordance 





» Andrew D. Holt, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, is president-elect of the 
NEA. Prior to taking the position as 
executive secretary, Doctor Holt was 
a rural school teacher, and principal 
of the training school, director of 
teacher-training, and professor of 
education in the Tennessee State Col- 
lege. He served in the Army from 1943 
to 1945 when he was a captain, then 
a major, in the pre-induction training 
branch, ASF. He is affectionately 
known among educators as “Andy.” 


with the action of the Pennsylvania 
delegates spoke vigorously for a change 
in the meeting place. He was sup- 
ported by directors from a number of 
states including Arizona, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, and an invitation 
was presented from the Convention 
Bureau in Philadelphia for the 1950 
meeting. On roll call, however, the 
preference for St. Louis was confirmed. 
St. Louis Convention officials reported 
that every effort will be made to pro- 
vide satisfactory facilities for all dele- 
gates. 

Other business transacted by the 
Board of Directors included the elec- 
tion of A. C. Flora of South Carolina 
as a member of the Board of Trustees 
for a four-year term and Irving F. 
Pearson of Illinois as a member of 
the Executive Committee for a two- 
year term. 


Good teachers have always been and 
will always be, and there are good 
teachers now. The necessity henceforth 
is that fewer of them be accidents.— 
Mark VAN Doren, “The Arts of 
Teaching and Being Taught,’ from 
“Unseen Harvests,’ by Fuess and 


Basford 





A BANNER YEAR OF LEGISLATION 


'HE 1949 session of the General As- 
Teas marks an epoch in the en- 
actment of legislation concerning edu- 
cation with particular emphasis on the 
welfare of the members of the teach- 
ing profession. The major provisions 
of the PSEA package, Salary-Subsidy 
and Retirement, have now become law. 

Under the magnificent leadership of 
President D. H. Stewart our organi- 
zation was a unified group, and our 
professional standing with the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly and the 
public reached an all time high. This 
professional standing was emphasized 
by the remarks of Senator Paul L. 
Wagner in a speech in the Senate on 
April 26, on House Bill 454, which 
we quote in part. 

“Mr. President, I have been inti- 
mately related with this problem for 
ten years, and never have we come 
quite so close as we are coming today 
to a nearly perfect set-up in our school 
teacher program. And this has all 
happened during a session of the 
Legislature which has been marked 
by the fact that teachers have been 
clinging to their classrooms instead of 
clinging to their legislators. The Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, 
as usual, has done a splendid job in 
creating an awareness of the needs, 
and the association did it in a pro- 
fessional way, and in a gracious man- 
ner that has won the respect of all of 
us.” 

The PSEA sponsored and secured the 
passage of significant legislation in 
the 1941, 1943, 1945, and 1947 ses- 
sions and in 1949 continued this for- 
ward progress with a more complete 
and well rounded program. It should 
be noted here that at no time in these 
many sessions has there been a more 
genuine or sympathetic interest among 
the members of the General Assembly 
and administrative leaders concerning 
the problems of education than dur- 
ing this past session. Although many 
individuals deserve praise and credit 
a special tribute must be given to 
Senator Fred P. Hare, Jr., Francis B. 
Haas, State Superintendent, and the 
Honorable James H. Duff, Governor 
of the Commonwealth. 


Salary 
The PSEA salary program was in- 
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JOHN M. LUMLEY, Dushore 


Chairman, Committee on Legislation 


troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Honorable W. Stuart Helm, 
Armstrong County; Honorable George 
D. Stuart, Allegheny County; and 
Honorable William Z. Scott, Carbon 
County. House Bill 454 as finally 
passed was not House Bill 454 as 
originally introduced. The amended 
bill was developed after a series of 
conferences among the Governor, the 
majority leaders of the House and 
Senate, the chairmen of the House and 
Senate Education Committees, and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
As finally developed it carried the 
additional sponsorship of Honorable 
D. Raymond Sollenberger, Blair 
County, and Honorable William R. Mc- 
Millen, Indiana County. 

House Bill 454 which became Act 
542 provides annual increments of 
$200 and mandated maximum salaries 
of $3400 for standard certification, 
$3800 for college certification, and 
$4000 for a Master’s Degree for all 
classes of districts. It further provides 
that every professional employe shall 
receive one increment for the 1949-50 
school year. 

Under the provision of Act 542 
Pennsylvania teachers have one of the 
finest State mandated salary schedules 
in the United States. It should be re- 
membered that the 1945 legislation 
united the third- and fourth-class salary 
schedules. The 1947 session united 
these two classes with the second class 
and the 1949 session united all district 
schedules. We must recognize that 
local communities have a_responsi- 
bility for providing schedules above 
the State mandated program and for 
providing the necessary leadership for 
such action. 

The provision for experience incre- 
ments as contained in the original 
House Bill 454 was deleted in the 
amended bill. It should be emphasized 
that the members of the conference 
committee were most sympathetic to 
the idea of rewarding experience but 
concluded that there was no fair and 
practicable way to provide for it on 
a State-wide basis in a salary schedule. 
In this connection it should be noted 
that the payment for prior service by 
the Commonwealth as provided in the 
new retirement act is definitely rec- 
ognition and reward for service not 


generally recognized by members of 
our profession. 


Retirement 


The Retirement Problems Com- 
mittee of the PSEA after careful study 
and diligent work prepared a compre- 
hensive program for the liberalization 
of the Retirement System and for 
other necessary measures concerning 
Retirement. This program was spon- 
sored by Senator George N. Wade of 
Cumberland County and Senator Paul 
L. Wagner of Schuylkill County in 
Senate Bills 245, 246, and 500. A com- 
plete analysis of the legislation con- 
cerning Retirement as prepared by the 
Retirement Problems Committee will 
be found in this issue of the JOURNAL. 


Subsidy 


The subsidy program of the PSEA 
was embodied in House Bill 455. The 
subsidy program finally enacted was 
an amended form of Senate Bill 33 
sponsored by Senator Homsher. This 
increased the unit subsidy by $50 for 
payments made for the school year 
1948-49. It provides a unit subsidy of 
$3350 for the 1949-50 year and $3450 
for the school year 1950-51 and there- 
after. The local effort was changed 
from .006 on assessed value to .004 on 
market value as determined by the 
State Tax Equalization Board begin- 
ning with the 1949-50 school year. 

The question of subsidies is one that 
must be studied carefully and thor- 
oughly during the next two years in 
preparation of a thoroughly sound and 
equitable program. 


Other Legislation 


In addition to this major legisla- 
tion, many other bills were introduced 
by the PSEA and pushed to final en- 
actment. 

Act 319 provides that teachers of 
applied arts and vocational subjects 
who hold a standard certificate shall 
receive the salary provided for teachers 
holding college certification. In addi- 
tion, such teacher who has 30 hours 
of work beyond the standard certificate 
is to receive the salary for a teacher 
having a Master’s Degree. 

Act 206 increases the compensation 
of teachers attending County Institutes 
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PSEA Legislative Workers and Members of the General Assembly and 
of the Department of Public Instruction in the Governor's Office 
Previous to His Signing a Number of Education Bills. 

Seated, left to right: Honorable William R. McMillen; Cathleen M. 
Champlin, PSEA Legislative Committee; Governor James H. Duff; 
M. Isabel Epley, PSEA Legislative Committee; Henry Klonower, De- 
partment of Public Instruction; J. Maurice Strattan, Chairman, PSEA 
Retirement Committee. 

Second row, left to right: H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, PSEA; 
Honorable D. Raymond Sollenberger, Chairman, House Education 
Committee; Honorable William Z. Scott; David H. Stewart, President, 
PSEA; Raymond W. Robinson, Department of Public Instruction; John 


M. Lumley, Chairman PSEA Legislative Committee; Howard New- 
comer, President, Pennsylvania Vocational Association; P. O. Van 
Ness, Executive Secretary, School Directors Association; Honorable 
Harold G. Miller; Senator Frederick L. Homsher, Chairman, Senate 
Education Committee; Senator Paul L. Wagner. 

Back row, left to right: Honorable W. Stuart Helm; A. C. Moser, 
PSEA Staff; E. A. Quackenbush, Department of Public Instruction; 
William A. Doane, PSEA Retirement Committee; Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; Kermit M. Stover, PSEA Retire- 
ment Committee; Paul L. Cressman, Deparment of Public Instruction; 
J. Y. Shambach, Secretary, Public School Employes’ Retirement Board; 
R. C. Webster, PSEA Staff. 





to $10 per day with a maximum of 
$20 per year. 

Act 552 provides for a continuing 
contract for district superintendents. 

Act 352 defines the duties of a su- 
pervising principal and grants him 
certain powers. 

Act 285 requires candidates for the 
office of county superintendent to file 
notice with the county board at least 
30 days before such election. 

Act 207 provides that in newly 
formed merged, union, or joint dis- 
tricts teachers shall retain their ac- 
cumulated sick leave. 

Act 557 provides for the Common- 
wealth to pay a part of the rental 
charge on buildings erected by the 
Public School Building Authority. 

Act 85 provides for the control and 
expenditures of activity funds in 
schools. 

As in every session, there were 
certain desirable bills sponsored by 
the PSEA that did not pass. Among 
these were House Bill 308—sabbatical 
leave; House Bill 500—employment of 
teachers in merged union and joint 
districts; Senate Bill 706—vocational 
education subsidies. 

In summary the session of 1949 will 
go down in educational history as one 
in which everyone worked diligently 


SEPTEMBER, 1949 


and seriously for the enactment of 
legislation beneficial to the public 
school system and the members of the 
educational profession. Sympathetic 
consideration was given by everyone 
to the points of view of all groups. The 
recognition given the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association by every- 
one during this session places a 
responsibility on us for future years 
and augurs well the continued prog- 
ress of our program. 


Secondary School 
Conferences Scheduled 


Six secondary school curriculum 
workers—one each in the fields of 
English, social studies, science, mathe- 
matics, foreign language, and geog- 
raphy—have been named by the 
superintendent of each county and in- 
dependent school district in the State. 
These approximately 1500 participants 
in the production of new courses of 
study have been organized by con- 
vention districts corresponding to the 
nine areas of the PSEA and also by 
their subject groups in each conven- 
tion district area. 


State committees of twelve persons 
for each of the six subject groups have 
also been organized. The nine com- 
mittee members on each State subject 
committee are the chairmen of the 
subject groups in each convention dis- 
trict. The vice chairmen and secretaries 
are the present officers of the several 
subject round tables of the PSEA. 

The State chairmen are: George E. 
Murphy, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, English; R. W. Cordier, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, social stud- 
ies; V. C. Lingren, University of Pitts- 
burgh, science; A. I. Oliver, University 
of Pennsylvania, mathematics; Annette 
Emgarth, West Philadelphia High 
School, modern foreign languages; 
Mary V. Phillips, New Kinsington 
High School, geography. 

The total State committee of 72 
persons met in Harrisburg with Fred- 
erick L. Pond, supervising curriculum 
consultant, on May 2, 1949. A part of 
the day was spent in conferences of 
groups representing each of the nine 
convention districts. Ways were dis- 
cussed by which the interest and ef- 
forts of the 1500 participants from 
the counties and local school districts 
may be enlisted. It was decided (1) 
to organize a curriculum council as a 
planning committee in each conven- 
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tion district, (2) to hold at least two 
group conferences in each convention 
district during 1949-50, and (3) to 
maintain such other committee con- 
tacts as may be feasible. 

The district curriculum councils 
have organized the following series of 
conferences in the various convention 
districts: Western—University of Pitts- 
burgh, Foster Memorial Hall, Sept. 21, 
2:30 p.m.; Northwestern—State Teach- 
ers College, Edinboro, Sept. 22, 2:00 
p-m.; Midwestern—State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Sept. 26, 3:30 
p-m.; Central-Western—State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Oct. 21, *; 
Central—State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, Sept. 24, 10:00 a.m.; Southern 
—Harrisburg, Oct. 7, *; Northeastern 
—Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Oct. 
3, 3:00 p.m.; Southeastern—University 
of Pennsylvania, Houston Hall, Oct. 
10, 2:15 p.m.; Eastern—Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Packard Laboratory, Bethle- 
hem, Sept. 28, 4:00 p.m. 

Part of each conference will be de- 
voted to a general session at which 
the common problems and principles 
which underlie curriculum revision in 
all subject’ areas will be discussed. 
The conferees will then meet by sub- 
ject committees. Afternoon meetings 
will have dining facilities provided at 
small expense by sponsoring institu- 
tions. 

There is presented a minimum co- 
operative program that can be on- 
going and creative without being a 
burden to the already busy participants. 
The high degree of coordination 
shown in the designation of the 
personnel by the superintendents is 
evidence of the factors which will con- 
tribute to its success. 


* Curriculum meetings will be part of district 
conventions. 


You say the little efforts that I make 
Will do no good; 

They never will prevail 

To tip the hovering scale 

Where justice hangs in balance. 


I don’t think I ever thought they would. 

But I am prejudiced beyond debate 

In favor of my right to choose 

Which side shall feel the stubborn 
ounces 


Of my weight. 
—BonaRO OVERSTREET in PM, 


April 16, 1944 


COMPARATIVE AMOUNTS APPROVED FOR EDUCATION FOR THE BIENNIUMS 


1947-49 


1949-51 








Approved by 
the Governor 
1947-49 


Approved by 
the Governor 
1949-51 


Increase or 
Decrease 





Governmental Operations Other than Subsidies: 
Departmental 

Departmental Salaries and Expenses 
SNS ADUEEY: << 5G, os since de okt aickinns 
Professional Examining Boards 
State Board of Cemsnrs #55. oo dae ose 
Federation of Junior Historians............ 
Evaluation of High School Credits 
Conducting Auditory Examinations 
Acquisition of Surplus Property 
Licensing Private Trade Schools* 
Books for Partially Sighted .............. 
Farm and Home Safety Education 
Accreditment of Veterans Facilities ........ 
School Employes’ Retirement Board-—Adm. 


Total, Departmental 
Institutional 
State Teachers Colleges 
Area College Centers 
RCRA ERT CORON Ss oa Sis Ss beetle cbs 
Soldiers’ Orphan School ...........5....2% 
Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School 


ROLE, =. SRBBNOUMIONON 85 oui g od oe'chn a bs bee eee 
Total, Governmental Other than Subsidies 
Subsidies: 
Public Schools 
Salaries of County Superintendents, Assistant 
County Superintendents and Supervisors of 
Special Education 
Expenses of County Superintendents, Assistant 
County Superintendents, and Supervisors 
OF -spacial:, Rdutition 536... 06. s0scas.. ews 
Expenses of County Boards and Attorney Fees 
Transportation 
Vocational Education 
School Lunch Program 
Miscellaneous Subsidies 
Support of Public Schools 
Aid to Financially Handicapped School Districts 


Total, Public School 
Education of Blind, Deaf and Cerebral Palsied 


Total, Education of Blind, Deaf 
Palsied 
Retirement of School Employes 
Contingent Reserve Account .............. 
Annuity Reserve Account No. Z............ 
Former Teachers Account 
Increased Retirement Allowances 


Subsidies 


and Cerebral 


Total, Retirement of School Employes 

Universities and Colleges 
Pennsylvania State College 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
NRW AIA VORAICT or, ci Bin 6 0:5:,0 9 0. 0:6 50 shes n-n,0-0 
Women’s Medical College 
Jefferson Medical College 
Hahnemann Medical College 
Temple University 
Washington and Jefferson 


Total, Universities and Colleges 
Other Educational Institutions 
Philadelphia Museum 
Pennsylvania Museum 
dustrial Arts 
ORE PRINGLE Coe sates ete eee << 
Downingtown Industrial and Agricultural School 
Trane PEM “SOMONE io Ss ete eee 
Johnson Industrial School 
Franklin Institute 
Berean Training School 
Pennsylvania Museum 
dustrial Arts (Textile) 
Williamson Trade School 


“and School of | in- 


and School ‘of In- 


Total, Other Educational Institutions 
State Public School Building Authority 
Administration and Staff 
TE ig OSS a ine 2 ae Ra ar aie ae a 


Total, State Public School 
Miscellaneous Appropriations 
Revising the School Curriculum 
Aid to Free Public Libraries 
Highway Safety Education 
Purchase of Land for Edinboro, Slippery Rock, 
Mansfield, Indiana, West Chester, and Chey- 
ney State Teachers Colleges 


Building Authority 


Total, Miscellaneous Appropriations 


Total, Subsidies 


TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS APPROVED 
Governor also approved deficiency appropriations 
as follows: 
Aid to Financially Handicapped School Districts 
For Education in the General Appropriation 
Act of 1947 


TOTAL DEFICIENCY 


$ 805,000.00 


$ 1,000,000.00 


$ 195,000.00 





269,500.00 300,000.00 30,500.00 
700,000.00 800,000.00 100,000.00 
161,000.00 175,000.00 14,000.00 
vais Sao tps 16,000.00 16,000.00 
66,000.00 GOUNEOG 2 rene cewins «oe 
20,000.00 20,000.00 evs cece. ce 
150,000.00 RSG GOO00 > 5 Seg ectvcs.<. 
80,000.00 200,000.00 120,000.00 
40,000.00 40,000.00 © cesccecec.ss 
25,000.00 TOU 160% ea Viale « we 
70,000.00 150,000.00 80,000.00 
300,000.00 460,000.00 160,000.00 

$ 2,686,500.00 $ 3,402,000.00 $ 715,500.00 


$ 6,500,000.00 
1,800,000.00 
240,000.00 
610,000.00 
300,000.00 


$ 8,600,000.00 
100,000.00 
280,000.00 
730,000.00 
400,000.00 


$ 2,100,000.00 
—1,700,000.00 
40,000.00 
120,000.00 
100,000.00 





$ 9,450,000.00 
$ 12,136,500.00 


$ 1,629,000.00 


263,000.00 
52,800.00 
13,000,000.00 
2,300,000.00 
90,000.00 
360,200.00 
173,000,000.00 
750,000.00 


$ 10,110,000.00 
$ 13,512,000.00 


$ 1,769,000.00 


265,000.00 
52,800.00 
16,100,000.00 
2,500,000.00 
100,000.00 
428,000.00 
203,000,000.00 
750,000.00 


$ 660,000.00 
$ 1,375,500.00 


$ 140,000.00 


2,000.00 
3,100,000.00 
200,000.00 
10,000.00 
67,800.00 
30,000,000.00 





$191,445,000.00 
2,500,000.00 


$224,964,800.00 
2,727,500.00 


$ 33,519,800.00 
227,500.00 





$ 2,500,000.00 


$ 4,480,000.00 
8,811,400.00 
195,000.00 


$ 13,486,490.00 


$ 9,895,000.00 
3,075,000.00 
2,225,000.00 
154,000.00 
165,000.00 
588,000.00 
415,500.00 
2,075,000.00 


$ 2,727,500.00 


$ 7,638,884.00 
15,861,116.00 
340,000.00 
2,800,000.00 


$ 227,500.00 


$ 3,158,884.00 
7,049,716.00 
145,000.09 
2,800,000.00 





$ 26,640,000.00 


$ 11,001,000.00 
3,473,960.00 
4,516,920.00 
225,000.00 
250,000.00 
876,000.00 
680,000.00 
2,350,000.00 
50,000.00 





$ 18,592,500.00 
$ 41,000.00 


206,000.00 
45,500.00 
91,000.00 
48,000.00 
48,000.00 
69,000.00 
35,000.00 


80,000.00 


$ 23,422,880.00 
$ 46,000.00 
230,000.00 


40,000.00 


$ 13,153,600.90 


$ 1,106,000.09 
398,960.00 
2,291,920.00 
71,000.00 
85,000.00 
288,000.00 
264,500.00 
275,000.00 
50,000.00 


$ 4,830,380.00 
$ 5,000.00 
24,000.00 


159,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
8,000.00 
4,000.00 


—80,000.00 
40,000.00 





$ 663,500.00 


$ 100,000.00 


$ 835,500.00 


$ 600,000.00 
500,000.00 





$ 100,000.00 


$ 100,000.00 
100,000.00 


$ 1,100,000.00 
150,000.00 


110,000.00 
25,000.00 


111,500.00 





$ 200,000.09 


$ 396,500.00 


$ 172,000.00 


$ 500,000.00 
500,000.00 

$ 1,000,000.00 
$ 50,000.00 
10,000.00 
25,000.00 


111,500.00 


$ 196,500.00 





$226,987,400.00 


$280,087,180.00 





$239,123,900.00 





$293,599,180.00 


$ 500,000.00 
$ 1,008,246.00 


$ 53,099,780.00 


$ 54,475,280.00 





$ 1,508,246.00 
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OUR RETIREMENT SYSTEM Is Liberalized 


J. MAURICE STRATTAN 
West Reading 


Chairman, PSEA Retirement Problems Committee 


HE Pennsylvania State Education 
f froin retirement program of 
1948 was passed by the 1949 General 
Assembly and is now law. The pro- 
gram can be divided into three parts: 
One, improved retirement provisions 
for those not yet retired; two, im- 
proved provisions for those already re- 
tired; and three, the reopening of the 
system to permit teachers to become 
members and to gain credit for previ- 
ous service. This combination now 
opens the way for teachers to retire at 
a minimum of $100 per month after 
forty or more years of service, on at 
least half salary after 35 years of 
service and at reduced benefits after 
25 years of service. 

The Committee on Retirement Prob- 
lems has explained this program 
through the pages of the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL prior to its presentation to 
and unanimous acceptance by the 
House of Delegates last December. 
Nevertheless, the committee feels that a 
further statement should be made to 
recapitulate and outline the benefits 
gained by this legislation. These re- 
tirement acts are described as follows: 


1. Liberalization 


Act 185. Liberalization of the 
basic structure of the retirement law 
was achieved by S. B. 246, now 
known as Act 185. This provides for 
a new class (which will be called 
the 1/140 class) which will include 
all those who come into the system on 
and after July 1, 1950, and those who 
are now members and who desire to 
change to the new class before July 1, 
1950. Election certificates will be 
available to each member sometime 
during the 1949-50 school term on 
which he or she will indicate his or 
her election to join the new 1/140 
class or remain in the old 1/160 class 
as formerly. 

Briefly, the advantages of joining 
the new class are: (1) increase of ap- 
proximately 15% in total retirement 
allowance (ratio between 1/140 and 
1/160); (2) increases which accrue 
from supplemental retirement allow- 
ances to bring the member’s annuity 
where required up to the correspond- 
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ing 1/140 State annuity, so as to pro- 
vide a total retirement allowance on 
the 1/170 basis. No such supplemental 
allowance is provided for lesser an- 
nuities of those members who remain 
under the old 1/160 class; (3) provis- 
ion whereby members may retire on 
superannuation retirement allowances 
prior to age 62, if they have completed 
35 years of credited service in Penn- 
sylvania; (4) provision whereby mem- 
bers may receive withdrawal allow- 
ances as reduced annuities after com- 
pleting 25 years of credited service in 
Pennsylvania before reaching age 62 
or completing 35 years of such service. 

Members who elect to change to 
the new 1/140 class will, of course, 
pay new and increased rates of con- 
tribution. This will be according to 
their attained ages on a new rate scale. 
These rates appear in this JOURNAL. 
Each employe member of the system 
will receive from the Secretary of the 
Local District during the month of 
May, 1950, a form for making this 
election. 

Act 541. A guaranteed minimum 
allowance ($100 per month) for forty 
years or more of service in Pennsyl- 
vania or where less than forty years of 
such service such fractional part 
thereof as the years of service are 
to forty, is provided in S. B. 245, 
now known as Act 541. This 
law becomes applicable to those who 
retire on and after September 1, 1949, 
and before September 1, 1950, if they 
are members of the 1/160 class (old 
plan) and to all those who retire 
after July 1, 1950, if they are mem- 
bers of the 1/140 class (new plan). 
This program was designed to take 
care of an immediate situation, as well 
as to provide minimum allowances for 
those who join the new 1/140 class. 
It is very important to understand 
that after September 1, 1950, this mini- 
mum allowance applies only to con- 
tributors of the new 1/140 class. 


2. Minimum Retirement Allowance 
for Present Beneficiaries 
Act 535. S. B. 500, now known 
as Act 535, provides for a minimum 
retirement allowance of $100 per 


month on the basis of forty years of 
service for all those who on Septem- 
ber 1, 1949, were in receipt of dis- 
ability or superannuation retirement 
allowances. This is a continuing pro- 
vision to be financed by biennial ap- 
propriations of the General Assembly. 
Retired members whose total gross 
monthly allowance is less than $100 
and who have forty or more years of 
service, will receive an increase, begin- 
ning with September, 1949, to bring 
up their total gross (before applica- 
tion of option or disability) allow- 
ance to $100 per month. Such supple- 
mental allowances will be indicated on 
the monthly retirement check. Teach- 
ers and other employes whose service 
is less than forty years will participate 
in this minimum pension program to 
the extent that their years of service 
apply to forty; i.e., thirty is three- 
fourths of forty, therefore the mini- 
mum monthly retirement allowance 
for thirty years of service would be 
three-fourths of $100 or $75. A simple 
method of calculating these amounts 
would be by multiplying $30 by the 
years of service up to forty. 

Retired members of the system who 
have selected one of the several retire- 
ment options to provide for benefici- 
aries would have their minimum retire- 
ment allowance reduced by the same 
percentage as was applied to their 
gross retirement allowance when they 
retired. The same principle will pre- 
vail in the case of survivor annuities 
payable under elected options. 


3. Reopening of the System 


Act 275. Through the enactment 
of S. B. 437, now known as Act 275, 
the retirement system is again opened 
until July 1, 1951, to those who have 
not yet joined and for the restoration 
of previous service credits lost upon 
return to service. Full Pennsylvania 
service credit is thereby made avail- 
able to those members now in service. 
Those who left the profession for 
marriage or other reasons and drew 
out the accumulated deductions to 
their credit in the system may now 
restore such funds and be credited 
with those years of service on retire- 
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» Those pictured with Governor Duff previous to his signing the PSEA Re- 
tirement Bills are: Seated—M. Isabel Epley, Committee on Legislation; Stand- 
ing—J. Maurice Strattan, Chairman, William A. Doane, President David H. 
Stewart, Kermit M. Stover, all on Committee on Retirement Problems; Senator 
Paul L. Wagner; Cathleen M. Champlin, Committee on Legislation; J. Y. 
Shambach, Secretary, Retirement Board; John M. Lumley, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Legislation; Superintendent Francis B. Haas; Senator Frederick L. 
Homsher, and Representative D. Raymond Sollenberger. 


ment. Such restorations must be made 
before July 1, 1951. 

Because of the necessity for those 
desiring to elect the 1/140 class to do 
so before July 1, 1950, it is advisable 
that those desiring to purchase previ- 
ous service credit by the restoration 
of contributions arrange to do so be- 
fore or at the time of their election of 
the 1/140 class; or, in other words, 
before July 1, 1950. 

It should be pointed out that the 
supplemental State annuity paid as a 
part of the retirement allowance to the 
members of this class whose members’ 
annuities are less than their State an- 
nuities will in most cases be significant 
parts of the total retirement allowance. 

A further provision of this act ex- 
tends, upon retirement for superan- 
nuation, credit for prior service (serv- 
ice before 1919) to a member who has 
not heretofore received credit for such 
service. Therefore, all employes con- 
cerned should apply to the Retirement 
Board for such credit. 


Other Retirement Legislation 


In addition to this program for 


liberalization, minimum retirement 
allowances, and maximum service 
credits, other important retirement 


legislation was enacted. This includes 
the bringing of members’ accounts up- 
to-date and furnishing periodic state- 
ments to members. 

1. A special appropriation was in- 
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cluded in the monies allotted to the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Board, for administrative expenses, 
which is applicable towards posting 
the interest credits on the individual 
accumulated deduction cards of con- 
tributors. This modernization _ pro- 
gram is now underway. 

2. S. B. 265, now known as Act 
59, provides for a statement every 
four years indicating the amount 
credited to each contributor. One- 
fourth of the members will receive 
statements in 1951-52, one-fourth in 
1952-53, and so on with the cycle re- 
peating every four years. This is a 
service which members of the system 
have long desired. 

These acts, passed by the 1949 
General Assembly, are unprecedented 
in the annals of the liberalization of 
public school employes’ retirement 
systems. The Committee on Retire- 
ment Problems which had the privilege 
of preparing this program, is deeply 
indebted to the sponsors of the bills, 
Senator George N. Wade and Senator 
Paul L. Wagner; to all the members 
of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for these bills were passed 
unanimously; and finally to his Ex- 
cellency, Governor James H. Duff, 
who signed these bills so that they are 
now law. The Committee would be re- 
miss if it did not recognize that this 
program had the support of every 
segment of membership in the retire- 


ment association in Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding professional and non-profes- 
sional employes. Without such whole- 
hearted acceptance and the able pro- 
motion by the Committee on Legisla- 
tion this program would not have been 
possible. Retirement liberalization in 
1949 is therefore an example of what 
can be done by a unified profession. 


PERCENTAGE OF SALARY CALCU- 
LATED TO PRODUCE 1/140 OF 
FINAL SALARY FOR EACH YEAR 
OF SERVICE ON RETIREMENT AT 
AGE 62 OR AFTER 35 YEARS OF 
SERVICE, WHICHEVER IS 
EARLIER 


The Retirement Board on June 10, 
1949, approved the following rates 
which were prepared by the actuary as 
the percentage rates of deduction from 
the salaries of all contributors entering 
the Retirement System on and after 
the first day of July, nineteen hundred 
and fifty, and of all contributors who 
prior to July 1, 1950, elect to transfer 
to the 1/140 class, as authorized by 
Senate Bill 246, Act 185, approved 
April 25, 1949. It should be noted 
that such rates apply after July 1, 
1950, to new contributors as of the 
age attained at birthday nearest July 1 
at entry into membership and to trans- 
ferred contributors as of the age at- 
tained at birthday nearest July 1 at 
date of transfer. 





PERCENTAGE OF SALARY 








AGE REQUIRED BY 
Men Women 
18 7.16% 7.20% 
19 6.85 6.94 
20 6.55 6.67 
AT 6.26 6.40 
22 5.97 6.14 
25 5.68 5.88 
24 9.41 5.63 
25 5:45 5.38 
26 4.90 5.14 
27 4.66 4.91 
28 4.67 4.94 
29 4.69 4.98 
30 4.72 5.02 
31 4.75 5.07 
32 4.78 B12 
33 4.82 5:17 
34 4.86 5.22 
35 4.90 5.27 
36 4.95 5.50 
37 5.00 5.40 
38 5.05 5.47 
39 5.11 5.05 
40 BEL 5.63 


(See Retirement, page 46) 
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Greetings 


It is a real pleasure to write a word 
of greeting to Pennsylvania’s teachers 
at the opening of the 1949-50 school 
year. 

To those who taught last year I 
hope you have had a good vacation 
and are returning to your positions 
with renewed energy and restored en- 
thusiasm. I want to give a special word 
of welcome to those who are entering 
their first year of teaching. I hope you, 
too, will approach your teaching with 
energy and enthusiasm. 

We read and hear much about the 
crisis through which the world is pass- 
ing. I believe the” successful main- 
tenance of the American way of life 
will be determined in the classroom 
by the teachers and the pupils living 
together democratically. If this is done 
we will raise up a generation skilled 
in the ways of democracy and its loyal 
advocates. To preserve democracy for 
tomorrow it must be lived today by 
all, and especially by teachers whose 
actions become the patterns for the 
pupils’ behavior. 

I urge you to join your local branch, 
the PSEA, and the NEA. If I had time 
to sit down with each one individually 
I know I could convince you of the 
importance of being a member of 
these professional organizations. We 
must be organized or the cause for 


which we stand and the profession to - 


which we have dedicated ourselves 
will suffer. Join up and become a 
worker in your professional organi- 
zation for a worker accomplishes more 
than a bystander. You need these or- 
ganizations and they need you. 


I want to wish each one of you an 
outstanding year of achievement and 
progress in teaching the children com- 
mitted to your care by the Common- 
wealth and the parents. Together, let’s 
go forward into the future——Davip 
H. Stewart, President, Dormont 
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Rducational Interests 


Dr. Haas Announces 
Congress Program 


The Annual Education Congress, 
called by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, will be held this year in 
the Forum of the Education Building, 
Harrisburg, Thursday, September 29, 
and Friday, September 30, according 
to an announcement just made by 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Morning and afternoon sessions of 
the Congress will be held in the Forum. 
The Annual Congress Dinner will be 
held Thursday, September 29, at 6:30 
p-m., in the Penn-Harris Hotel. The 
speaker at the dinner meeting will be 
the Honorable James H. Duff, Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth. 

This year the Education Congress 
will discuss “Public Education Accom- 
plishments and Aims in Pennsylvania.” 
A committee of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, with the 
aid and advice of representative public 
school officials, is working on the de- 
tails of the program. 





Education Congress Dinner 
Annual Education Congress Din- 
ner will be held Thursday eve- 
ning, September 29, 1949, at 
6:30 o'clock at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel. Due to limited facilities 
reservations must be made in 
advance. Tickets may be ob- 
tained by sending checks or 
money orders to Henry Klonower,; 
Room 202, Education Building, 
Harrisburg. Tickets are $2.75 
each. 











In this 
humor, liveliness and enthusiasm, in- 


teaching, resiliency and 
formality and companionship, count 
for far more than knowledge.—Mary 
ELLEN Cuase, “The Teaching of Eng- 
lish,” from “Unseen Harvests,”’ by 


Fuess and Basford 


Federal Aid 


The eighty-first Congress of the 
United States is drawing to a close 
with prospects none too bright for 
passage of Federal Aid to Education 
during this session. 

It was encouraging to have Presi- 
dent Truman send the following tele- 
gram to Mabel Studebaker, President 
of the NEA, at Boston: 

“You and all the teachers you rep- 
resent are engaged in a task of the 
utmost importance to our national 
welfare. The trainers of our children 
and youth are a bulwark of good 
character, good citizenship, and good 
government, and I greet them as 
such. I have repeatedly pledged my 
support to federal aid to the states 
in the amount of three hundred 
million dollars annually for the pur- 
pose of more nearly equalizing edu- 
cational opportunities and improv- 
ing the salaries of our teachers. As 
you know, such an appropriation 
was provided for in the budget for 
this year and a bill has been passed 
by the Senate. I fully expect the 
House Committee and the House it- 
self to take early and favorable 
action on this subject. I hope to 
have the pleasure of signing a 
satisfactory federal aid bill before 
the close of the present session of 
this Congress.” 

Subsequent action by the House of 
Representatives, however, particularly 
the inability of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor to agree on‘a 
bill has resulted in an apparent stale- 
mate. 

The chief issue of controversy con- 
cerns the provision with reference to 
the extent to which federal subsidies 
shall be available to public schools 
only or in part to private schools de- 
pending upon the constitutional pro- 
visions within the respective states. 

The Legislative Division of the 
NEA continues its vigorous efforts to 
have a bill reported from the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
R. C. Webster of Headquarters Staff; 
Eugene M. McKelvey, assistant su- 
perintendent of Westmoreland County; 
D. V. Skala, principal of the Lawrence 
Park Schools and President of the 
Pennsylvania Branch of the Secondary 
School Principals Association; Leon 
W. Perkins, junior high school teacher, 
Lower Merion Township, at the re- 
quest of the Legislative Division have 
been in Washington on several oc- 
casions supporting this legislation. 
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The Schools and 


Pennsylvania Week 


Grade schools, high schools, colleges 
and universities, all of whom yearly 
teach Pennsylvania’s historic, indus- 
trial, and scenic glories, are expected 
to bring into the spotlight this annual 
instruction during the Department of 
Commerce’s 1949 celebration of Penn- 
sylvania Week, October 17 to 24. 

Plans for this year’s observance 
have reached an all-time high with 
hundreds of industries scheduling 
open houses; parades, gala fetes, ex- 
hibitions and industrial and com- 
mercial shows being planned by vir- 
tually every community in the Key- 
stone State; and many other special 
events too numerous to mention. 

Again this year, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s “Pennsylvania Week Spe- 
cial” will tour the State, covering a 
still wider area than last year’s 
schedule. Twenty-six former Pennsyl- 
vanians who have achieved fame in 
their lines of endeavor in other States, 
will be honored at special Pennsyl- 
vania ceremonies during Pennsylvania 
Week. All were selected by clubs and 
organizations throughout the State and 
judged by a committee appointed by 
the State Chamber of Commerce, 
sponsors of the Ambassadors program. 
To date, five national radio shows have 
revealed they will put on special Penn- 
sylvania Week programs or devote 
commercial time to the celebration, 
sometime during October 17 to 24. 

Because so many more persons and 
organizations are planning participa- 
tion in the 1949 observance, the De- 
partment of Commerce has prepared 
a list of suggestions for them. 

Schools can participate by following 
these suggestions: 

(1) Actively sponsor Quiz-Essay 
Contest; (2) Organize pilgrimages to 
Pennsylvania historical points of com- 
munity interest; (3) Attempt to 
schedule one movie on Pennsylvania 
during each day of Pennsylvania 
Week—write to the Department of 
Commerce for lists of films; (4) 
Sponsor arts and crafts contests and 
projects related to Pennsylvania; (5) 
Plan half-time ceremonies for foot- 
ball games; (6) Point up great con- 
tributions Pennsylvanians have made 
in literature, science, industry, fine arts 
and public service; (7) Feature Penn- 
sylvania music, music by Pennsylvania 
composers, etc.; (8) Alumni groups 
can organize visits to local manu- 
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facturers; (9) Promote alumni club 
meetings, featuring appropriate Penn- 
sylvania Week program. 

Literature available from the De- 
partment of Commerce for reference 
for assembly programs, study and 
school libraries include the cartoon 
booklet, “Quaint and Interesting Car- 
toons About Pennsylvania”; the folder, 
“All in Pennsylvania,” and the book- 
let, “This Is Pennsylvania,” which 
describe the many and varied resources 
and beauties of the State and trace 
its history; and the leaflet, “Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania,” which de- 
scribes and illustrates, in color, the 
State Flag, State Seal, State Coat of 
Arms, State Flower, State Tree, and 
State Bird. 





Growth, Elementary 
Principals 
The Philadelphia Suburban Elemen- 


tary Principals’ Association represent- 
ing the elementary principals of the 
Southeastern Convention District com- 
pleted a successful year in May, 1949, 
with a dinner at the Robert Morris 
Hotel, Philadelphia. 

The calendar for the 1949-50 school 
year is as follows: 


October 5—The New Elementary 
Course of Study—its impact on ad- 
ministration 

December 7—Group Dynamics—its 
results through human relations 

February 1—Teacher Training—Does 
it meet the schools’ needs? 

May 3—Open Forum 


Elementary principals or anyone in- 
terested in elementary education will 
be welcome to attend any of the above 
meetings at the Robert Morris Hotel, 
17th and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, 
at 6:30 p.m. Kindly notify the presi- 
dent, J. O. Carson, McKinley School, 
Abington. 


AASA Returns to Atlantic 
City in 1950 


The next annual convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators will be held in Atlantic 
City Saturday through Thursday, 
February 25-March 2. The 1950 con- 
vention will be patterned along the 
lines of other years with large general 
sessions and numerous smaller discus- 
sion groups. 

Atlantic City remains the nation’s 
only city with auditorium and hotel 
facilities adequate to house an AASA 
convention. Hotel reservation blanks 


will be mailed to all AASA members. 


English Teachers at Buffalo 


When the National Council of 
Teachers of English meets at the Hotel 
Statler in Buffalo,. November 24-26, a 
lively and elaborate program for ele- 
mentary, high school, and college 
teachers will be presented. The theme 
of this thirty-ninth convention will be 
“English for Every Student.” 

Full particulars may be obtained 
from Western New York Teachers of 
English, 733 City Hall, Buffalo 2, New 
York. 


Scholarship for Boy 
Who Will Teach 
The Optimist Club of Ardmore has 


awarded to a graduate of Lower 
Merion High School a $1600 scholar- 
ship. The only string attached to the 
scholarship is that the boy selected 
must plan to become a teacher. The 
Optimist Club will pay each year for 
four years $400 of his college ex- 
penses at any school of education in 
Pennsylvania. 

The club plans to give this scholar- 
ship each year to a boy in either 
Lower Merion or Haverford Township 
High Schools, the high schools in the 
area covered by the club membership. 
This year the club raised $1200 for the 
project. 

The motto of Optimists Interna- 
tional is “Friend of the Boy.” The 
Ardmore Club hopes, by giving this 
scholarship, to help a single boy each 
year but in addition to spread its help 
by training a boy to help other boys 
when he becomes a teacher. 
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Convention Districts Announce Fall Meetings 


CENTRAL 


The Twenty-Fourth Annual Con- 
vention of the Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Fred L. Marshall, president, will 
be held at the State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Thursday and Friday, 
October 6 and 7. The College and the 
Clinton County Institute will be co- 
sponsors. 

The convention theme will be 
“Meeting the Professional Challenges 
of 1949.” Curriculum revision and 
professional improvement will be the 
main topics for discussion. 

The program will open Thursday 
morning with general meetings for 
administrative personnel and elemen- 
tary teachers. The afternoon session 
will be given over to the activities of 
our professional association. Discus- 
sion groups based on the work and 
activities of the major committees and 
commissions of the PSEA will be pre- 
sented better to acquaint the member- 
ship with the work of these groups. 
These will include Legislation, Retire- 
ment, Local Branch, Professional 
Planning, Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, Professional Ac- 
tivities in Teacher Education Institu- 
tions, Ethics, and Public Relations. 

The first general session planned 
for Thursday evening will feature 
David H. Stewart, President, PSEA; 
Karl H. Berns, business manager, 
NEA; and Harvey E. Gayman, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, PSEA. 

Stefan Osusky, noted educator and 
diplomat, currently lecturing at Col- 
gate University, will give the main 
address at the Second General Session 
meeting Friday morning. The re- 
mainder of the morning will be oc- 
cupied by general meetings of second- 
ary and elementary teachers. 

Section meetings based on _ the 
various subject fields will provide the 
core of the afternoon activities. Many 
of these groups are devoting their time 
to curriculum revision while others 
are considering requirements for pro- 
fessional training. The new Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum 
will hold a joint meeting with the 
Elementary Principals. 

The Convention will be climaxed 
with a general session at which time 
the report of the meeting of the House 
of Delegates and the report of the 
Resolutions Committee will be pre- 
sented. A short summary of the con- 
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vention will close the meeting. 

The business session of the House 
of Delegates will be held Thursday 
afternoon, October 6, at 3:00 p.m. 


CENTRAL-WESTERN 


The eleventh annual Central-Western 
Education Conference will be held 
October 20 and 21 at the State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Arthur V. Town- 
send, president. 

Speakers who will participate in the 
conference include: May Hill Arbuth- 
not, professor of education at Western 
Reserve University; Donald Durrell, 
dean, school of education, Boston Uni- 
versity; Gertrude Lewis, specialist for 
upper grades, division of elementary 
education, U. S. Office of Education; 
John A. Nietz, professor of education, 
University of Pittsburgh; Carleton 
Washburne, director of graduate 
school, Brooklyn College; and Fred- 
eric Snyder, newsman and _ publicist, 
New York. 

Agencies cooperating in sponsoring 
the conference are the Central-Western 
District of the PSEA, the institutes in 
the following counties and districts— 
Armstrong County, Indiana City, In- 
diana County, Kittanning, Nanty Glo, 
Punxsutawney, Somerset County, 
Windber, and the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Indiana. 

Ralph B. Beard, head of the educa- 
tion department at the Teachers Col- 
lege, is chairman of the conference. 
and John E. Davis, director of teacher 
training, is secretary. 


- EASTERN 


The Eastern District convention will 
be held at Allentown on Friday, Octo- 
ber 14. The morning session will be 
divided between the Raub Junior High 
School and the High School buildings. 
About three thousand teachers and ad- 
ministrators are expected to attend. 

Prior to the convention, there will 
be a fall dinner-meeting of the district 
House of Delegates on Thursday eve- 
ning at Hotel Traylor followed by a 
small general meeting at the Traylor 
when John M. Lumley, chairman of 
the PSEA Legislative Committee, will 
address the group on the legislative 
enactments in education at the 1949 
Session. Chester B. Dissinger will also 
speak on the work of the Professional 
Planning committee which he heads. 


Julien Bryan, executive director of 
International Film Foundation, Inc., 
will be one of the principal speakers 
at the Friday morning session. The 
theme of the convention will be “Edu- 
cation, America’s Greatest Investment.” 
A. C. Moser will represent PSEA 
Headquarters and there will be a repre- 
sentative from NEA Washington office. 

The afternoon will be given over to 
twenty-two sectional meetings, some of 
which will be preceded by luncheons 
at various hotels. C. A. Seidel and 
Edwin D. Clauss, president of Allen- 
town Teachers Association, are co- 
chairmen of the convention program 
committee. 





MIDWESTERN 


The educational conference of the 
Midwestern Convention District, G. A. 
McCormick, Beaver, president, will be 
held in New Castle on Friday, October 
7. Captain Edgar Bundy, retired from 
the U. S. Air Corps as an intelligence 
officer, will give the main address at 
the general session. Messrs. Gullo and 
Fishburn of Pennsylvania State College 
will assist with the music throughout 
the day. 

Sectional and departmental meetings 
will convene at 9:45 a.m. A number of 
luncheons will be held at 12:00, and 
the general session is scheduled for 
1:45 p.m. 

Sections interested in elementary 
education are combining for discussion 
of developments in the revision of ele- 
mentary and secondary curriculums. 
These groups are working closely with 
Leversia L. Powers and Frederick L, 
Pond of the Department of Public In- 
struction. 

Practically all meetings will be held 
in the Scottish Rites Cathedral, and an 
extensive display of educational books 
and equipment will be on view during 
the entire day. 
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NORTHEASTERN 


The Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Robert E. Dawson, president, has 
scheduled its meeting for November 
18 and 19 in Kingston. 


NORTHWESTERN 


Warren E. Miller, president of the 
Northwestern Convention District, has 
announced its meeting for October 14 
in the Strong Vincent High School, 
Erie. 

The schedule of events for the day’s 
program is as follows: 

8:30 a.m.—Registration and Exhibits 
8:45 a.m.—Meeting of Credentials 
Committee, High School Library 
9:00 a.m.—House of Delegates, High 

School Library 

9:30 a.m.—General Session 

John M. Hickey, Erie, member of 

the PSEA Committee on Retirement 

Problems, will give a ten-minute 

discussion on the new provisions of 

the School Employes’ Retirement 

System. 

10:00 a.m.—Sections and Departments 
12:00 ~Luncheon in the High 
School Cafeteria 
2:00 p.m.—General Session 

Senator Fred P. Hare, Jr., Assist- 

ant Executive Secretary, Public Re- 


lations, PSEA, “One Step Ahead” 


SOUTHERN 


The Southern Convention District 
will hold its annual convention at Har- 
risburg on October 7 with the main 
session in the Zembo Mosque in the 
morning and the Secondary Depart- 
ment meeting in the William Penn 
High School and the Elementary De- 
partment meeting in the Mosque dur- 
ing the afternoon. All sectional meet- 
ings will be held in the William Penn 
High School. 

Kermit M. Stover, president, has 
announced the Convention theme, 
“Our New Curriculum.” Approxi- 
mately 3,000 teachers are expected to 
attend the convention since the coun- 
ties of York, Adams, Cumberland, 
Dauphin, Lebanon, Juniata, and Perry 
are combining one day of their insti- 
tute sessions with the convention. 

George A. Huggins, actuary of the 
PSEA Committee on Retirement Prob- 
lems, will address the Convention on 
our new retirement laws and will be 
available throughout the day to mem- 
bers of the convention to answer 
personal questions concerning retire- 
ment. 
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David H. Stewart, President of the 
PSEA, Governor James H. Duff, and 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, have been issued 
invitations to address the convention. 

The Elementary Department will be 
addressed by Leversia L. Powers, 
chief of Elementary Education in the 
Department of Public Instruction, and 
the Secondary Department by Mary 
Jane Wyland of the Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Most of the sectional meetings will 
hold discussions on Secondary Cur- 
riculum Revision in cooperation with 
the Department of Public Instruction 
in its present curriculum revision pro- 
gram: 

The House of Delegates of the 
Southern Convention District will hold 
its annual business meeting at Allen- 
berry near Boiling Springs on the 
morning of October 1. 


WESTERN 


The annual Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference, of which the 
Western Convention District of the 
PSEA is a part, will be held in Pitts- 
burgh on Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, October 12, 13, 14, 
15. 

The Conference will open on Wednes- 
day, October 12, with meetings of the 
Administration group. Speakers will 
include Karl W. Bigelow, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, formerly director of the 
National Teachers Association, Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 

The Allegheny County teachers will 
hold their Teachers Institute on Thurs- 
day, October 13, with Kermit Roose- 
velt as the main speaker. 

On Friday morning, October 14, 
the general meetings of the Pittsburgh 
schools and the Allegheny County 
schools will be held. Captain Edgar 
Bundy, world traveler and journalist, 
David H. Stewart, President of the 
PSEA, and John L. Bracken, presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
School Administrators, will be the 
speakers. 

Section meetings will be held on 
Friday afternoon. Among the speakers 
who will appear on these programs are: 
Arthur C. Twomey, Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh, and Richard A. McCoy, 
University of Pittsburgh, for the As- 
sociated Science Section; Lillian B. 
Lawler, Hunter College, for the Clas- 
sical Section; Marion Sheridan, presi- 


dent of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, before the English 
group; J. Russell Whitaker, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, for the 
Geography Section; Elmon Vernier 
of Baltimore for the Health and Physi- 
cal Education group; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Robert C. Yates of West Point 
before the Mathematics Section; Amos 
E. Neyhart, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, for the Safety Education and 
Driver Training Section; Warren 
Guthrie, Western Reserve University, 
for the Speech Section; Allen D. Pat- 
terson, State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, for the Teacher Education 
group; and William T. Cooke of 
Campus Publishing before the Year- 
book Clinic. 

Numerous luncheons are planned 
by various sections and groups af- 
filiated with the Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference. Among the af- 
filiated organizations meeting at this 
time are the Western Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Deans of Women and Ad- 
visers to Girls, Pi Lambda Theta, the 
Pennsylvania Educational Research 
Association, and the Public School 
Secretaries. 

A Classroom Teachers Dinner will 
be held Friday evening. Marjorie 
Heimberger will be the chairman. 

The House of Delegates meeting of 
the Western Convention District will 
be held on Saturday morning, October 
29, in Conference Room A of the Board 
of Education Building. J. Willard 
Newton, president of the Western Con- 
vention District, will preside. 

The Western Pennsylvania Educa- 
tion Conference is sponsored by the 
Western Convention District of the 
PSEA and the following affiliated or- 
ganizations: the Allegheny County 
Public Schools, the Association of In- 
dependent School Districts of Alle- 
gheny County, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Duquesne University, the 
Henry Clay Frick Educational Com- 
mission, the Parochial Schools of the 
Pittsburgh Diocese, Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, the Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, the Western Pennsylvania 
County Superintendents Association, 
and the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind. 

S. P. Franklin will act as general 
chairman of the Conference, assisted 
by George W. Hoffman, the permanent 
secretary, and the advisory board and 
executive committee of the Western 
Convention District. 
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» Henry M. Scarton, McDonald, 
left, and CLain H. WALTER, New Kens- 
ington, right, winners of General Elec- 
tric Science Fellowships, completed a 
special science fellowship course in 
physics at Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland, Ohio, this summer. The 
purpose of the program was to ac- 
quaint high school teachers of physics 
with the most recent developments in 
their field through special courses con- 
ducted by the Case faculty and in- 
spection trips and demonstrations at 
the Nela Park laboratories of the 
General Electric Company. 


NROTC Scholarships 
for Seniors and Graduates 


This year the Navy is again offering 
approximately 2,500 NROTC Scholar- 
ships to men between the ages of 17 
and 21. Selected candidates may at- 
tend any one of 52 NROTC Unit col- 
leges and become a commissioned of- 
ficer in the Navy or Marine Corps 
upon graduation. 

To qualify, applicants must take the 
nationwide competitive examination on 
December 3, 1949. All applications 
must be on file by November 12, 1949, 
at the Naval Examining Section, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Box 709, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Land Where Hate Should Die 


This is the land where hate should 


die— 
No feuds of faith, no spleen of race, 
No darkly brooding fear should try 
Beneath our flag to find a place. 
Lo! every people here has sent 
Its sons to answer freedom’s call; 
Their lifeblood is the strong cement 
That builds and binds the nation’s 
wall_—Denis A. McCarTHy 
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Local Branch Leaders’ Conferences 


Local Branch Leaders’ Conferences 
will be held throughout Pennsylvania 
during September, October, and No- 
vember. The purposes of these con- 
ferences are to 


1. Acquaint our local leaders with 
the program of the PSEA and 
the NEA 


2. Serve as an exchange of points 
of view and coordinate the activ- 
ities of Local Branches with the 
PSEA and the NEA 

3. Assist Local Branches in pro- 
moting their programs and solv- 
ing their problems 

4. Promote unity of purpose, soli- 
darity of action, and enthusiastic 
loyalty to professional organiza- 
tion 

5. Develop local leaders 


Tentative schedule for conferences 
is as follows: 


Central Convention District 
September 26, Port Allegany 
September 27, Clearfield 
September 28, Huntingdon 
September 29, Williamsport 
September 30, Middleburg 


Central-Western Convention District 


November 21, Indiana 
November 22, Somerset 


Eastern Convention District 
October 31, Schuylkill Haven 
November 1, Kutztown 
November 4, Easton 
November 9, Lehighton 
November 10, Allentown 


Midwestern Convention District 


November 14, Clarion 
November 15, Beaver 
November 16, Greenville 
November 17, Slippery Rock 


Northeastern Convention District 


October 10, Bloomsburg 
October 11, Wilkes-Barre 
October 12, Wilkes-Barre 
October 13, Scranton 
November 2, Montrose 
November 3, East Stroudsburg 


Northwestern Convention District 


September 12, Warren 
September 13, Erie 
September 14, Meadville 
September 15, Oil City 


Southeastern Convention District 
October 17, Downingtown 
October 18, Ridley Twp. 
October 19, Norristown 
October 20, Doylestown 


Southern Convention District 
September 19, Lancaster 
September 20, Shippensburg 
September 21, New Bloomfield 
September 22, Millersville 
September 23, Hershey 


Western Convention District 
October 3, McKeesport 
October 4, Wilkinsburg 
October 5, Oakland 
October 6, Dormont 
October 24, California 
October 25, Uniontown 
October 26, Greensburg 


The Convention District Presidents 
will extend invitations to Local Branch 
officers and administrative leaders. 
Any member of the Association is 
cordially invited to attend any of the 
Conferences within a Convention Dis- 
trict. Members planning to attend the 
dinner should make arrangements 
through the Local Branch President. 

The meetings will be divided into 
three sessions—an afternoon session 
convening at approximately 4:15 
o'clock, a dinner meeting, and an eve- 
ning session. 

These conferences of Local Branch 
Presidents and local leaders in profes- 
sional organizations are one of the 
outstanding contributions which our 
Association has made in promoting 
more active Local Branches and in 
developing local leaders. R. C. Webster, 
Field Secretary, PSEA, will have im- 
mediate charge of these conferences 
under the supervision of the PSEA 
Local Branch Committee. 


In praising the recitations of his 
pupils he must be neither grudging nor 
over-generous: the former quality will 
give them a distaste for work, while 
the latter will produce a complacent 
self-satisfaction. In correcting faults he 
must avoid sarcasm and above all 
abuse: for teachers whose rebukes seem 
to imply positive dislike discourage 
industry.—QuINTILIAN, “The Duties 
of a Schoolmaster,”’ from “Unseen 
Harvests,” by Fuess and Basford 
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Our Readers Keport 


We believe in polls, since our readers 
answered the questionnaires we sent out 
on the January, February, and March 
issues of the Journal. Read what they 
said they liked and didn’t like, and what 
they suggest for our publication. 


OME PSEA members read_ their 

JouRNAL from “kiver to kiver.” 
We know because we conducted a 
readership survey on the January, 
February, and March issues this year 
and feel well rewarded by the reports 
of how much reading PSEA members 
do in their official publication. 

Yes, we learned what we already 
knew—some members do not read the 
JOURNAL at all. Some read only part 
of it, some skim the JOURNAL, and 
then some members read most of it 
carefully. 

We conducted the readership sur- 
vey to discover what PSEA members 
wanted in their magazine. Readers 
told us what was most useful and 
what they would like us to include 
which is not now a part of the JOURNAL. 


How We Did It 


From our mailing list of over 55,- 
000, we selected at random 500 mem- 
bers for each of the three issues on 
which the survey was conducted. In 
this way we covered the majority of 
the post offices on our list. We also 
covered on a wide basis the types of 
positions in the State because returns 
show that the questionnaire was filled 
in by college teachers, supervising 
principals, superintendents, principals, 
elementary teachers, junior and senior 
high school teachers in cities, towns, 
and rural systems. 

All of the questionnaires were re- 
turned unsigned unless the individual, 
of his own accord, signed his name. 
Each did identify his position. 

The questionnaire listed the Jour- 
NAL content and asked for a check on 
“I Read All of This.” “I Read Part 
of This,” and “I Liked This Espe- 


cially.” It asked what articles or 
features of the JOURNAL were most 
useful, whether the advertisements 


were read and what type held most 
value. Topics which readers would like 
to see discussed in future issues of the 
JOURNAL were listed as well as advice 
for the editors. The reaction to the 
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cover pictures and the day of the month 
on which members received the Jour- 
NAL furnished important information. 


What You Like 


Among the articles which the Jan- 
uary, February, and March issues 
featured, readers liked especially the 
popular style of “Modern Chaucer,” 
“Macbeth Can Be Fun,” and “Career 
and College Days.” “Curriculum Re- 
vision,’ “Real Issue of 1948,” and 
“Schoolmen Not Medicinemen”  re- 
ceived warm approval. Most readers 
find material which interests them in 
the Educational Interests and Notes 
and News sections of the JOURNAL. 
The Association Activities pages—with 
minutes of the Executive Council and 
the Committee on Legislation—were 
read by a fair percentage of those 
answering the questionnaire. The New 
Books pages and the Calendar rated 
high in interest. 


You Told Us 


The editors found especially help- 
ful the answers to the question, “What 
topics would you like to see discussed 
in future issues of your JOURNAL” and 
“What advice have you for the edi- 
tors.” These comments, critical and 
commendatory, have helped us decide 
what we should include in the 1949-50 
volume year of our publication. 

Among the typical responses were: 
“I think this magazine is good, so 
good I wouldn’t want to get along 
without it.” “Less statistics and ‘poppy- 
cock.’ More professional instructive 
material.” “The JOURNAL has improved 
considerably, cover and content. I 
have been more interested in it since 
the ‘new look.’” “After reading the 
magazine for more than 25 years, I 
have seen a decided improvement this 
year. My interest has grown steadily 
from reading captions to reading every 
word and now looking forward to the 
new issue. Also to reading some ar- 
ticles several times. My advice—keep 
on serving us as you are now.” 
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“I’m satisfied with the material— 
just suggest more pictures, more white 
space, ‘slicker’ make-up.” “O.K. as is.” 
“How about a Letters to the Editor 
column? Why don’t you deal with 
dissenting views?” “The magazine is 
competent but not emotionally stirring. 
Now PSEA is emotionally interesting, 
very. Somehow the magazine just 
misses all that. The old lady is too 
staid.” “Stop using amateur writing of 
Pennsylvanians. Use only Pennsyl- 
vania material when it compares to 
best in nation.” “I’m proud of the 
PSEA Journa..” “Always use an in- 
telligible cover. These modernistic, 
futuristic designs are the ‘bunk.’” “At 
present, I like it as it is. You are giv- 
ing us the PSEA news as it is.” “Don’t 
really have much criticism, except 
that I would like more articles on 
methods or ways and means related to 
school subjects.” 


Yes, You Read Ads 


The advertisements which held 
most interest and value for our read- 
ers were first of all those on books, 
new materials, and school equipment. 
Others were glad for ads on college 
workshops and summer courses. Said 
one reader, “I get a lift out of reading 
travel advertisements.” Many men- 
tioned the fine free classroom helps 
which certain manufacturers listed in 
their advertisements. 


You Would Like 


The topics which teachers would 
like to see discussed in future issues 
of the JOURNAL were many and varied. 
The words which met the eye most 
frequently in these answers were 
“modern trends in guidance” and 
“audio-visual aids.” “Revision of the 
school curriculum” and “citizenship 
training” ran a close second in the in- 
terests of those answering the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Each teacher who answered wanted 
articles on good teaching practices in 
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his particular subject. Requests were 
many for suggestions on the teaching 
of reading, history, industrial educa- 
tion, Latin, geography, social studies, 
physical. education, business educa- 
tion, arithmetic, civics, health educa- 
tion, science, mechanical drawing, 
biology, etc. 

One reader would like once in a 
while an article “giving advice to 
amateur directors of dramatics,” 
another one on “discipline and juve- 
nile problems.” Others want critical 
discussions of school policies, prac- 
tices, and teachers’ salaries; simple 
articles on the teacher retirement 
system; a discussion of taxes with the 
advantages of a sales tax and a com- 
parative study of tax rates in the 
school districts of Pennsylvania for 
1946-49; discussions on controversial 
issues—the “for and against” article. 


You Like the Cover 


Comments on the cover pictures of 
this volume year posed a real prob- 
lem for the editors. Members were 
enthusiastic about the cover pictures 
or disliked them immensely—“very in- 
teresting and suitable to the type of 
publication”; “too deep for me”; 
“revolutionary—thought provoking— 
appeals to puzzle sense—I like them”; 
“I do not like them nearly so well as 
covers concerning children at work or 
play or scenery from Pennsylvania 
landscapes.” 


What Do You Think? 


We are grateful to those who took 
time from their busy school teaching 
life to fill in and return the question- 
naire. The comments and ideas gained 
from the replies will be given thought- 
ful consideration in the planning of 
future issues of the JOURNAL. 

Thinking that perhaps more of our 
readers would like to send us their 
opinions on our JOURNAL, we are in- 
cluding in this issue a questionnaire 
similar to that sent out in January, 
February, and March. We shall wel- 
come a return of this questionnaire 
with helpful suggestions from all 
readers who find the time this first 
school month to fill in the answers. 
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Reader's Report on 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1949 


This is about the September issue of your PENNSYLVANIA ScHooL JouRNAL. You 
can be of real help in making the JourRNAL a better magazine. The questions on this 
page are about some of the things we need to know in order to do a better job of 
editing and make the JouRNAL a more useful and interesting magazine for you. 
Therefore, please be absolutely frank in your answers—you won't have to sign your 
name, and we aren’t thin-skinned anyway. We need your help, so won’t you please 
fill in the questionnaire and mail it to PSEA, 400 N. Third Street, Harrisburg. 


Thank you!—THE EDITORS 


1. Please tell us exactly what you read in the September issue. Here is a list of 


contents for you to check: 


PAGE TITLE 

4 In This Issue 

2 The September Cover 

7 Fun for a Fortnight: H. E. Gayman 

10 President Stewart at WOTP Assembly 

12 I Wonder: Ed Pooler 

13 September Musts: Arthur F. Nicholson 

14 Characteristics of a Good Tax System: 
Jesse Burkhead 

18 Boston Convention of NEA 

20 A Banner Year of Legislation: 
John M. Lumley 

23 Our Retirement System is Liberalized: 
J. Maurice Strattan 

25 Educational Interests 

34 Association Activities 

39 New Books 

42 Notes and News 

47 Meetings of Teachers, 1949-50 

48 Calendar 





I READ 
ALL THIS 


I READ 


PART OF THIS 


I LIKED THIS 
ESPECIALLY 








2. Which articles or features in this issue were most useful to you? 


3. Do you read the advertisements? 
value for you? 


What type holds most interest and 


4. What topics would you like to see discussed in future issues of your JouRNAL? 


5. What other educational magazines do you read regularly? (We don’t want to 


duplicate needlessly.) 


6. On approximately what date did you receive your September issue? 


7. In general, what advice have you for the editors? What changes would you like 
to see made, what added, what left out? What could we do to make the magazine 


more useful to you? 


8. May we have your reaction to our cover picture of this issue? 


9. Don’t sign your name. but please tell us these things about you: 


Are you a superintendent ........ 
DUIN@IDAR 3. ccc as oan 


ion in a city or town 
Sh FUTON SURO ot deck syed 


| 


elementary teacher .............. 


Gradevich isk & Saec 


Junior high teacher .............. 
PE oc eae: 


high school teacher 


Subject ..... 
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es, scenic New Hampshire with 
its “notched” mountains was the 
site for the Fourth National Conference 
on Teacher Education held at the 
State University from June 29 to July 
2, 1949. 

Sponsored by the four-year-old 
NEA Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards with 
Ralph McDonald as Secretary, the 
Conference was attended by more than 
450 invited participants representing 
all levels of the American educational 
system. 


Orientation 


At the opening general session, over 
which NEA President Mabel Stude- 
baker presided, L. Frazer Banks, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, chairman of the 
Commission, reviewed the achieve- 
ments of the previous conferences at 
Chautauqua, Oxford, and Bowling 
Green and accented action on profes- 
sional problems as the focus of these 
annual meetings. Conference Chair- 
man C. O. Williams of State College 
described the pattern and purpose of 
the meeting as an opportunity for 
leaders to gain experience in working 
together on the solution of problems 
at the local, state, and national levels. 

The keynote of the event was very 
effectively sounded by Waurine Walker 
of Waco, Texas, who is also a mem- 
ber of the National Commission. 
“Each of these conferences,” she said, 
“has been devoted to the objective of 
getting increasingly better qualified 
teachers for the children of this 
country.” She added that “every 
teacher should somehow become 
worthy of the great trust which is his 
and extend his horizons to match 
ever-widening circles of progress and 
time.” 


Organization 


The new Hampshire Conference 
limited its program to the professional 
growth aspect of teacher education. 
This specific problem was attacked 
from four approaches, namely, co- 
operative planning, significant areas, 
personal-group growth, and resources 
for in-service education. 

Each approach was further analyzed 
into a half dozen aspects for intensive 
study and discussion, so that the core 
of the Conference was the work of 
some 25 study groups, each of which 
convened for more than 20 hours dur- 
ing the four-day Conference. The re- 
ports and recommendations of these 
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PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


Theme of National Conference 


study groups will constitute the final 
printed report. 


Growth Experiences 


Practical suggestions developed for 
the promotion of professional growth 
of teachers in-service were almost 
numberless. 

They included formal study experi- 
ences, such as university courses, sum- 
mer sessions, workshops, teachers in- 
stitutes, faculty meetings, study groups, 
and supervisory procedures. 

In addition there were community 
contacts, including social and recrea- 
tional experiences, travel, work ex- 
periences during vacations, excursions 
to industries, home visitations, Parent- 
Teacher Conferences, cooperation with 
youth agencies, exchange of teachers, 
field service, recreation, civic responsi- 
bility, and science and school fairs. 

Other suggestions related to more 
strictly professional activities such as: 
professional meetings, professional 
organizations, committee work, publi- 
cations, creative activities in art and 
music, scientific experimentation, dem- 
onstrations, exchange of educational 
materials, surveys, exhibits, audio- 
visual practice, broadcasts, in-service 
guidance, and reading clinics. 


Growth Facilities 


In order to implement these numer- 
ous means of professional growth, the 
Conference propounded almost as 
many recommendations. 

Some of the more salient of these 
were: that ALL teachers should be in- 
cluded in the enrichment and en- 
couragement program; membership in 
the organized profession is a responsi- 
bility of every teacher; the profession 
itself should assume responsibility for 
developing standards; the State and 
Teacher Education Institutions, as 
well as school districts, have an obliga- 
tion in the professional growth pro- 
gram; the improvement of the citizens 
of democratic society should be an 
ultimate objective; school personnel 
should be allowed definite periods of 
time to engage in in-service activities; 
professional certificates should be con- 
tinuous rather than permanent in na- 
ture; the school staff should become 
familiar with the entire community; 
good human relations should be a 


focal point for both teachers and ad- 
ministrators; group dynamics should 
be a part of teacher education; pro- 
fessional competence rather than 
marital status should be the criterion 
for employment; the community is a 
rich source of professional growth; 
leadership should be capitalized on 
wherever found; current research 
should be made available to all teach- 
ers through State Departments, and 
committees of teachers should prepare 
lists of professional materials for the 
use of all. 


Pennsylvanians 


Among the 450 participating in the 
New Hampshire Conference were 20 
Pennsylvanians, four of whom served 
in special capacities. C. O. Williams of 
State College was chairman of the en- 
tire conference; NEA President Mabel 
Studebaker, Erie, presided at the open- 
ing session; Raymond H. Koch, Her- 
shey, and Stanley A. Wengert, Harris- 
burg, were members of two special 
study groups. 

Others from Pennsylvania attending 
and taking part were: Brother Azarias, 
Philadelphia; Eugene P. Bertin, Har- 
risburg; Helen M. Brennan, Pitts- 
burgh; Norman C. Brillhart, Reading; 
John E. Dugan, Jenkintown; Clarence 
G. Enterline, Reading; Charles F. 
Eshelman, Grantham; Don Gill, Erie; 
Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Pittsburgh; 
Warren E. Miller, Warren; Thomas 
P. North, Bloomsburg; Carveyne 
Patterson, Pittsburgh; Mary Ann 
Pesognelli, Monongahela; N. Eugene 
Shoemaker, Red Lion; Jane P. Walker, 
Clairton; and Jean E. Wilson. Erie. 





FTA at PCW 


The newly installed chapter of 
Future Teachers of America at Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, Pitts- 
burgh, has a membership of 42 stu- 
dents. The chapter has chosen as its 
name Herbert L. Spencer FTA. 


axe 
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To be the first in your schools with the 
new teaching ideas and devices, watch our 
advertising columns. You will always save 
time by using the advertisers’ own coupons. 
The coupon below is for your convenience 
in ordering several items. 

1. “Famous Festivals of America” wall 
mural. Accordion folded. 8 feet long. Litho- 
graphed in full color from natural color 
photographs. Shows 10 famous festivals in 
America with brief historical background on 
each. Includes lesson topics with details on 
many other festivals and pageants in all 
parts of the country. One to a_ teacher. 
(Greyhound Lines) 

2. “Railroads and the Food We Eat,” 
“Railroads and the Homes We Live in,” 
“Railroads and Our Mail.” A set of three 35 
mm slidefilms, in color, with brief, super- 
imposed titles, in simple, direct language. 
A supplementary “Outline for Discussion 
Points” for teachers, accompanies each set. 
Designed for classroom use in the _ inter- 
mediate grades in schools equipped with 35 
mm projectors. Furnished without charge, 
one set to a school. Supply limited. (As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 

3. “Miracle of America” tells the story 
of one family’s discovery of how our eco- 
nomic system has created in America the 
highest standard of living ever enjoyed by 
any people in all history. This booklet was 
prepared as a part of the current campaign 
on the economic system. Available for class- 
room use in quantities up to 100. (Advertis- 
ing Council) 

4. “Suggestions for Correlating Merry 
Songs with the Primary Program” show 
twelve different ways in which the “Merry 
Songs”, published by Follett Publishing 
Company, may be utilized in the classroom 
after they have been learned in the music 
period. 

5. “A Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal.” 
A 16-page 844 x 10% black and white story 
of modern mine mechanization. Illustrations 
with text will be helpful for instructional 
work on coal. One copy to a teacher, who 
after examination may secure the books in 
classroom quantities. (Bituminous Coal In- 
stitute) 

6. 32-page catalog illustrating and describ- 
ing Worktext, Workbooks, and other in- 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked 
in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed 
for each item checked. 
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structional aids available for all elementary 
and high school subjects in the fields of 
mathematics, science, music, tests, reading, 
history, health, shopwork, and many others. 
(The Steck Company) 

7. For low cost 10-way protection in- 
surance against health, accident, and quar- 
antine, write for Teachers Casualty Under- 
writer’s folder. TCU will also send you 
“out-of-the-grab-bag” an attractive useful 
little souvenir, free of charge. (Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters) 


Contest Corner 
Travel Story 
The Scholastic Teacher announces 
nine awards of $25 each for a story 
on summer or winter travel by any 
teacher, principal, superintendent, or 


supervisor. The length of the article is 
to be approximately 1,000 words. 


Manuscripts will be accepted from 
September 1, 1949, to February 1, 
1950, by the Travel Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher Magazine, 7 East 12th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Isabel M. Foye of the Battles School, 
Girard, was the winner of the April, 
1949, award in last year’s travel story 
contest. 


Conservation Poster Contest 


Again this year the annual National 
Conservation Poster Contest will be 
sponsored by the National Wildlife 
Federation, Washington, D. C. The 
subject of the poster is “Soil and 
Water—and Their Products.” 

Rules of the contest may be obtained 
by writing to the Federation. 





) for R.tirement Board Election 


The Committee to nominate candidates for the vacancy on the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board has submitted the names of J. Andrew Morrow, Brad- 
ford County, and J. Maurice Strattan, West Reading. 





J. ANDREW Morrow, superintendent 
of schools of Bradford County since 
1922, began his teaching career at the 
age of seventeen and, with the excep- 
tion of four years, has served the 
schools of his county as a rural school 
teacher, high school principal, assistant 
superintendent, and superintendent. 

Mr. Morrow was one of the first 
county superintendents to develop a 
county dental hygiene program, a 
rural school nursing program, and 
rural school music supervision. The 
consolidation of schools and the trans- 
portation of pupils of the county have 
been among his outstanding achieve- 
ments. 

Elected to the retirement board in 
1940, Mr. Morrow has served three 
terms. 


WE 
PRESENT 





J. Maurice Stratran began his 
educational career as teaching-prin- 
cipal of the borough school at Atglen, 
Chester County, after his graduation 
from the normal school at West 
Chester in 1926. With the exception of 
two years as teaching-house-master at 
Girard College, Philadelphia, his super- 
visory and teaching experience has 
been entirely in the public schools of 
Chester, Montgomery, and Berks 
Counties. Since 1944 he has been the 
supervising principal of West Reading 
schools. 

This year Dr. Strattan received the 
doctor of education degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania. For 
several years Dr. Strattan has been 
chairman of the PSEA Committee on 
Retirement Problems. 
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Executive Council 
May 14, 1949 


The 1949 Executive Council of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion met at Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
May 14, at 9:40 a.m., DST with David 
H. Stewart, President, presiding. 


Roti CaLt—Those present were: Nor- 
man C. Brillhart, Paul S. Christman, 
Robert E. Dawson, Thomas Francis, 
Paul H. Grim, David R. McClay, 
George A. McCormick, Fred L. Mar- 
shall, Warren E. Miller, J. Willard 
Newton, Andrew Petor, Ralph B. 
Sharer, N. Eugene Shoemaker, David 
H. Stewart, Kermit M. Stover, Arthur 
V. Townsend, and Lucy A. Valero. 

Francis B. Haas joined the Council 
for luncheon and the afternoon ses- 
sion. 

Absent but accounted for: C. O. 
Williams and Mabel Studebaker, NEA 


State Director. 


MINUTES OF THE Marcu 31, 1949, 
MEETING—On motion of Mr. Grim, 
seconded by Mr. McClay, the minutes 
were approved. 


REPORT OF THE PrEsIDENT—Doctor 
Stewart reported briefly on his activi- 
ties since the last meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Council with special emphasis 
on legislation. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
1. Financial—The Executive Sec- 

retary presented a financial report for 

the period March 1-April 30, 1949. 

2. Membership—It was reported 
that the State membership is higher 
than last year and that the NEA mem- 
bership in Pennsylvania lacks approxi- 
mately 2,400 members to equal that of 
last year on April 30. 

3. Overseas Teacher Relief—Ap- 
proximately $6,200 for this fund has 
cleared through the State office to the 
National Education Association. 

4. Contracts for printing 1949-50 
—The Executive Secretary stated that 
no response has been received from 
the Sowers Printing Company, Leba- 
non, on cost estimates for printing the 
Journal during 1949-50. 

The Telegraph Press which prints 
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& & Association Activities 


the Education Bulletin has submitted 
a quotation the same as last year. 

5. Employment of Lillian Gardiner, 
Stenographer—On motion of Mr. 
Sharer, seconded by Mr. Shoemaker, 
approval was given to the permanent 
employment of Lillian Gardiner, 
stenographer, who has been working 
on a temporary basis since January 
5, 1949, at the rate of $140 per month. 

On motion of Mr. Grim, seconded 
by Mr. Dawson, the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary was approved. 


LecaL SERVICE—A written statement 
of the activities of Lewis F. Adler, at- 
torney, for the period March 24 to 
May 6, 1949, was considered. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Francis, seconded by Mr. 
Miller, the report was approved as 
presented. 


LEGISLATION 

1. Federal—The Executive Secre- 
tary distributed Education Bulletin 
No. 29 which reported on the passage 
of Federal Aid to Education—S 246 
by the Senate, on May 5 by a vote of 
58-15. 

2. State—The Executive Secretary 
reported on the legislative accomplish- 
ments of the 1949 General Assembly. 
He emphasized the far-reaching bene- 
fits to members because of the retire- 
ment and salary program that was 
enacted. 

He paid tribute to Governor Duff 
and Superintendent Haas, to the leader- 
ship of the President, the Chairman 
and members of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, to the Chairman and members 
of the Retirement Committee, to 
the united support of the membership 
and the work of Mr. Hare, Mr. Moser, 
and Mr. Webster. He stated that many 
letters of appreciation had been re- 
ceived from local branches. 

It was moved by Mr. Petor and 
seconded by Miss Valero that the Ex- 
ecutive Council recommend that a di- 
gest be prepared of this historic legis- 
lation and be available for distribution 
at the Local Branch Workshop at 
Penn Hall, Chambersburg, August 23- 
26, 1949. Motion carried. 

Upon motion of Doctor McCormick, 
seconded by Mr. Sharer, the Execu- 


tive Council went on record express- 
ing appreciation for the services of 
Headquarters Staff including the sec- 
retarial and clerical groups for their 
services during the recent session of 
the General Assembly. 

It was moved by Mr. Shoemaker, 
seconded by Mr. McClay, that an ex- 
pression of appreciation be extended 
to Governor Duff, Members of the 
General Assembly, Doctor Francis B. 
Haas, and the State Department of 
Public Instruction for their efforts in 
behalf of educational legislation. Mo- 
tion carried. 

It was moved by Doctor McCor- 
mick, seconded by Mr. Petor, that ap- 
preciation be extended to the Chair- 
man and members of the Legislative 
Committee, and to the Chairman and 
members of the Retirement Com- 
mittee, and the members of the As- 
sociation for the accomplishments at- 
tained in the recent session of the 
General Assembly. Motion carried. 

Upon motion of Mr. Newton, sec- 
onded by Mr. Marshall, the Council 
voted to express appreciation to Sena- 
tor Myers for his vote in favor of 
Federal Aid to education. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

1. Amendments to the PSEA Con- 
stitution—Doctor McCormick, Chair- 
man, submitted a report of progress 
and spoke specifically on the sections 
for the department of Supervision and 
Curriculum and the problems of the 
subareas. He requested Council mem- 
bers to send him any suggestions with 
reference to the larger fourth-class dis- 
tricts. 

2. Budget—Mr. Shoemaker, chair- 
man, submitted the report of the 
Budget Committee which included a 
yearly statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures from July 1, 1944, to the 
present and the suggested budget allot- 
ments July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950. 

In presenting his report, Mr. Shoe- 
maker stated that the members of the 
committee participating in the prepa- 
ration of the budget were Messrs. 
Brillhart, McClay, Marshall, Petor, and 
Sharer. 

Mr. Shoemaker said the item of 
rent from offices in Headquarters 
building had been reduced by the 
amount paid by the Keystone Auto- 
mobile Club which occupies space on 
the ground floor. It is suggested that 
the Executive Council make this space 
available for use by the PSEA. 

In considering the budget alloca- 
tions of expenditures, personal service, 
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Mr. Stover was appointed acting 
Secretary of the Executive Council 
during the temporary absence of mem- 
bers of Headquarters Staff. 

Following discussion on Item 2 of 
expenditures, Personal Service, the fol- 
lowing motions were made: 

Doctor McCormick moved and Mr. 
Marshall seconded that salary figure 
of the budget for the Executive Sec- 
retary be accepted. 

Mr. Stover moved and Mr. Christ- 
man seconded that the motion be 
amended to set the salary of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary at $12,000 per year. 
On roll call, the amendment to the 
motion passed on the following vote: 

Yes—Christman, Dawson, Francis, 
Grim, McClay, McCormick, Miller, 
Sharer, Shoemaker, Stewart, Stover. 

No—Brillhart, Marshall, 
Petor, Townsend, Valero. 

The motion as amended passed on 
the following roll call vote: 

Yes—Christman, Dawson, Francis, 
Grim, McClay, McCormick, Marshall, 
Miller, Sharer, Shoemaker, Stewart, 
Stover. 

No—Brillhart, Newton, Petor, Town- 
send, Valero. 


Newton, 


Mr. Dawson moved and Mr. Stover 
seconded that the salaries of the fol- 
lowing positions be set as follows: 
Director of Research $8,000; Director 
of Field Service $8,000; Public Rela- 
tions Director $7500; Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Secretary $6900; Attorney 
$5000. The motion was lost on the 
following roll call vote: 

Yes—Christman, Dawson, Grim, 
McCormick, Marshall, Sharer, Shoe- 
maker, Stover. 

No—Brillhart, Francis, McClay, 
Miller, Newton, Petor, Stewart, Town- 
send, Valero. 


On motion of Mr. Dawson, sec- 
onded by Mr. Sharer, under Associa- 
tion Activities, Section 5, an expendi- 
ture of $2,000 was added to the budget 
for a Committee on Public Relations on 
a State-wide level. By common consent 
the transfer to the Permanent Fund 
was changed from $10,000 to $8,000. 

On motion of Mr. Dawson, seconded 
by Mr. Townsend, the budget, as 
amended, was adopted. 

Mr. Dawson moved and Mr. Sharer 
seconded that a Committee be estab- 
lished to set up a salary schedule for 
all of Headquarters Staff and report 
to the Council not later than the Nov- 
ember, 1949, meeting of the Council. 
Carried. 
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Budget 
Allotment 
July 1, 1949 


to 
June 30, 1950 


RECEIPTS: 

I. Membership Dues ........ $250,000.00 
ER. “PUWEEAII codecs teesper 20,000.00 
III. Subscriptions to JournaL .. 3,000.00 
DVS Mitte oe sins aa tenes: 2,640.00 
V. Subscriptions to Education 

pe a eee ro ee 5,000.00 
VI. Interest and Dividends 250.00 
WEL. Miscellaneoss i. acs ncsaes 500.00 
TOTAL RECEIPTS $281,390.00 


EXPENDITURES: 
EK. General’ Control .....6...cé. $ 27,705.00 
II. Personal Service (Salaries) 


Executive Secretary ...... 12,000.00 
Asst. Ex. Sec. and Director 
Ot, Resettehs ...¢ o3 ¢ia0 ws 7,500.00 
Asst. Ex. Sec., Field Service 7,500.00 
Asst. Ex. Sec., Public Re- 
WIE, Sg oon cane cuteaters 7,000.00 
Masts Tt: See ri, odes. 6,400.00 
Associate Editor ......... 5,000.00 
Office Manager .......... 4,100.00 
SOO Ta ina. sible extic Craiwishe 3,600.00 
Addressograph Clerk ...... 2,800.90 
Stenographer ............. 2,240.00 
Stenograplier ..... 2. ccc yscx 2,650.00 
Seamaeber  s3555 Sect 2,400.00 
Stesographer ..3fi 02.665; 2,240.00 
Stenograplier cb. ecoeie. 2,100.00 
DRCDOGLAOROE oa. s 4 hes s'h-0:0-0 1,950.00 
SUCMONTAOMNEE oo sc theses 1,920.00 
aero re 750.90 
1 New Employe .......... 1,800.00 
III. Association Activities 
1. Pa. Scuoot JouRNAL .. 50,000.00 
2. Education Bulletin .... 9,500.00 
3. National Meetings .... 10,000.00 
4. State Meeting ....... 7,000.00 
5, -Comtmitiogs. 35) .<c5< ne 16,400.00 
6. Special Services ...... 2,535.00 
7. Convention Districts 21,450.00 
8. Dues to Other Organiza- 
VCE Ess Gace kd Leah ee 500.00 
9. Local Branch Confer- 
Ce teeters Pare 3,500.00 
10. Local Leaders Workshop 2,000.00 
IV. Permanent Headquarters 7,000.00 
V. Retirement for Association 
PIUUOD on aceuivawes va 3,000.00 
Vi. ‘Peeee (Chmtees ..< 542. 100.00 
VII. Social Security Taxes 1,000.00 
VIII. Attorney Service ......... 4,800.00 
EX. Legal Assistance 24.65%; 300.90 
A... Migceliacont Seas eiecs 1,800.00 
XI. Special Recommendations 
Sere ae 5,000.00 
Renovation of PSEA Head- 
QUASUETS. - << v0.0 aces VES <5 5,000.00 
World Organization Teach- 
ing Profession — Berne, 
Switzerland and return—- 
De. Stewart) owd. 60+: 2,000.00 
Permanent Fund (To _ be 
transferred in November) 8,000.00 
Eis.) WERESS Scnheet kre cman 18,000.00 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES $280,540.00 





SUMMARY: 
Balance on hand at _begin- 


ning of period, estimated $ 58,932.84 
Receipts, total for year, 

GRE | Sci Swe ccts ewes 281,390.00 
Amount available for ex- 

penditures, estimated 340,322.84 
Expenditures, total for year, 

CNNNNE —* os Oew's tes 0 280,540.00 
Balance on hand at end of 

period, estimated ....... $ 59,782.84 


On motion of Mr. Dawson, sec- 
onded by Mr. Petor, the President was 
authorized to establish a Public Rela- 
tions Committee to work with the As- 
sistant Executive Secretary in charge 
of Public Relations to develop a pro- 
gram of Public Relations on a State 
level and working down to the local 
level. 

At 12:30 p.m., DST, the Executive 
Council recessed for luncheon and 
reconvened at 1:30 p.m., DST. 


Doctor Haas commented briefly on 
the legislation enacted at the 1949 Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly and 
spoke specifically of the accomplish- 
ments in the fields of retirement, 
salaries, subsidies, and State Teachers 
Colleges. 

3. Place of Holding State Conven- 
tion—Mr. Stover, chairman, reported 
that the subcommittee recommends 
that the Association continue without 
change its present policy relative to 
the place of holding the Annual Con- 
vention and the method of financing 
transportation costs of delegates. 

On motion of Mr. McClay, seconded 
by Mr. Sharer, the report of the Com- 
mittee was accepted. 

4. Publication of Directory of Lo- 
cal Branches—Mr. Miller, chairman 
reported the following: The Com- 
mittee recommends that a printed di- 
rectory be made available on request 
to the members of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. This di- 
rectory shall contain the names of the 
local branch and the State officers, 
elected committees, and appointed 
committees on the State level, presi- 
dents of departments, and representa- 
tives of convention districts. 

On motion of Mr. Sharer, seconded 
by Mr. Dawson, the report was adopted. 

It was the understanding that this 
directory would be printed in pam- 
phlet form and general distribution 
would be made to officers of Local 
Branches and subarea groups and to 
members upon request. In determin- 
ing the time of publication it was 
agreed that the directory should be 
published as soon as practicable after 
January 1. Restrictions as to use will 
be indicated in the directory. 

5. Unbalance on the Executive 
Council—Mr. Marshall, chairman, re- 
ported that this problem is being 
studied and a final and conclusive re- 
port will be made at the next meeting 
of the Council. 


REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
COMMITTEE AND CONFERENCE 
ACTIVITIES 
1. Classroom Teacher Coordinating 

Committee—Mr. Brillhart, chairman, 

reported on the March 19, 1949, meet- 

ing of this group. 

2. Local Branch—Mr. Webster said 
the Local Branch Committee was pre- 
paring the final details of the Workshop 
to be held at Penn-Hall, Chambers- 
burg, August 23-26. He stressed 
especially that facilities at Penn Hall 
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were available only to the participants 
of the Workshop, and members of 
their families could be housed through 
the Housing Bureau of the Chambers- 
burg Chamber of Commerce. He in- 
dicated that the announcement regard- 
ing the Workshop will be mailed 
within the next two weeks. 

3. Professional Planning—Upon 
motion of Mr. Francis, seconded by 
Mr. Brillhart, the Executive Council 
approved publication of “Let’s Look 
Ahead in Pennsylvania” as developed 
by the Committee on Professional 
Planning. 

4. The UNESCO Conference—Miss 
Valero and Mr. Brillhart, official repre- 
sentatives of the PSEA at this confer- 
ence in Cleveland, reported briefly on 
the conference. 

5. The Wilmington Conference— 
Miss Valero reported on the confer- 
ence of the NEA Northeastern Re- 
gional Classroom Teacher Conference 
held at Wilmington, Delaware. 


6. Conference of Presidents of 
State Associations of School Adminis- 
trators and AASA—Mr. Francis pre- 
sented a mimeographed report of his 
participation in this conference at 


Chicago May 8 and 9, 1949. 


New Business 


1. Commission on _ Professional 
Ethics—On motion of Mr. Dawson, 
seconded by Mr. Townsend, the recom- 
mendation of Doctor Stewart for re- 
appointing H. E. Swartz, York County, 
for a four-year term on the Commis- 
sion beginning July 1, 1949, was ap- 
proved. 

2. NEA Institute, Future Teachers 
of America—The Budget Committee 
included an item to cover the expenses 
of Earl Knorr, president of the State 
Future Teachers of America, to attend 
the Leaders Institute in Washington, 
D. C. Upon motion of Mr. Grim, 
seconded by Mr. Shoemaker, the 
Council agreed to send Mr. Knorr to 
the Leaders Institute. 


3. National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
June 29-July 2—Following discussion 
on the naming of nine delegates re- 
quested by the National Commission 
on Teacher Education, it was agreed 
on motion of Mr. Dawson, seconded 
by Miss Valero, that the President 
name three delegates, Mr. Brillhart, 
Chairman of the Classroom Teacher 
Coordinating Committee, name three 
delegates, and Doctor Thomas P. 
North, Chairman of the Commission 
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on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, name three delegates. 


4. Mr. Grim read a communication 
from Floyd Kilmer, Vice President 
of the Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, who inquired if a pamphlet re- 
garding the accomplishments of the 
PSEA could be prepared by Head- 
quarters in time for distribution to the 
teachers in September. The Executive 
Secretary said such pamphlet would 
be prepared. 


5. Post-NEA Department of. Class- 
room Teachers Workshop, July 11-12 
—Mr. Brillhart and Miss Valero, 
chairman and co-chairman, respec- 
tively, Classroom Teacher Coordinat- 
ing Committee, requested approval for 
themselves and two other members to 
be designated by the Chairman to re- 
present the PSEA Classroom Teachers. 
On motion of Mr. Brillhart, seconded 
by Mr. Petor, these delegates were 
authorized. 


6. Delegates to the NEA Classroom 
Teacher Meeting—Miss Valero stated 
that she had cards for 32 classroom- 
teacher delegates. The Executive Sec- 
retary stated that the list of NEA dele- 
gates would be made available to Miss 
Valero and also to Mr. Brillhart from 
which they can develop a system of 
designating delegates to the NEA 
Classroom Teacher Department. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


1. A letter from Henry Klonower 
was presented expressing appreciation 
to the PSEA for providing two scholar- 
ships for the Pennsylvania Conserva- 
tion Education Laboratory for Teach- 
ers. 


2. National Education Association 
regarding representative to the World 
Organization of Teaching Profession 
at Berne, Switzerland—The Budget 
Committee included a budgetary item 
for the expenses of the President of 
the Association, Doctor Stewart, to at- 
tend the World Organization of Teach- 
ing Profession at Berne, Switzerland, 
as the official representative of the 


PSEA. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 2:48 p.m., DST, 
there being no further business to be 
brought before the Council, the Presi- 
dent declared the meeting adjourned. 
—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


July 7, 1949 
The 1949 Executive Council of the 


Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion met in Boston, July 7, 1949, at 


5:15 p.m., with David H. Stewart, 
President, presiding. 


Rott Catt—Those present were 
David H. Stewart, Norman C. Brill- 
hart, Paul S. Christman, Robert E. 
Dawson, Thomas Francis, Paul H. 
Grim, David R. McClay, George A. 
McCormick, Fred L. Marshall, War- 
ren E. Miller, J. Willard Newton, 
Andrew Petor, Ralph B. Sharer, N. 
Eugene Shoemaker, Kermit M. Stover, 
Arthur V. Townsend, Lucy A. Valero, 
C. O. Williams. 


Absent but accounted for: Francis 


B. Haas, Mabel Studebaker, NEA 
State Director. 
RETIREMENT—Mr. Dawson moved 


that the letter with respect to the new 
retirement program be approved and 
mailed. Seconded by Mr. Brillhart. 


Carried. 


Tax Strupy—Superintendent Francis 
moved the approval of the action of 
the President and the Executive Sec- 
retary and their recommendation of 
the employment of Doctor Jesse Burk- 
head as tax consultant. Seconded by 
Mr. Stover. Carried. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS— 
President Stewart announced _ that 
lodging during the Local Leaders 
Workshop could be secured at Penn 
Hall for members of Council but not 
their families. If members desire to 
bring their families they can be 
housed in other quarters. 

Mr. Newton suggested that the in- 
terpretations of the Department of 
Public Instruction on the new salary 
law be printed in the JoURNAL. 

It was suggested that a meeting of 
the Executive Council be held at 
Chambersburg during the Workshop 
with Doctor Burkhead, the tax special- 
ist. 


ExpENsEs TO NEA Convention—Mr. 
Dawson moved that allotment for ex- 
penses to delegates be increased by 
one day, from 6 to 7 days at $10 per 
day. Seconded by Mr. Petor. Carried. 


NEA Convention 1950—Doctor Wil- 
liams moved that an item be included 
on the agenda of an early fall meeting 
of the Executive Council to discuss the 
1950 NEA Convention. Seconded by 
Mr. Townsend. Carried. 


ADJOURNMENT—The meeting _ad- 
journed at 5:50 p.m.—A. CLair Moser, 
Acting Secretary 
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Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
Saturday, June 18, 1949, with John 
M. Lumley, chairman, presiding. 


Rot CaLL—Those present were Cath- 
len M. Champlin; Lee E. Corter; 
John Duronio; M. Isabel Epley; J. 
Frank Faust; H. E. Gayman; Wm. E. 
Grifith; John M. Lumley, Chairman; 
Ellis W. Roberts; Mabel Simmons; 
G. Baker Thompson. 

Absent but accounted for: Millard 
L. Gleim. 

David H. Stewart, president; Lewis 
F. Adler, Attorney; Eugene P. Bertin, 
Fred P. Hare, Jr., A. C. Moser, and 
R. C. Webster met with the Committee. 


REMARKS OF THE CHAIRMAN—Mr. 
Lumley stated that the Legislative pro- 
gram of 1949 was the greatest step 
forward with the greatest amount of 
educational legislation passed at any 
session of the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly. 


REACTION OF THE MEMBERSHIP—The 
reactions of the membership to the 
legislative program as expressed to 
members of the Committee were re- 
ported as being very favorable. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
ProcRAM—Retirement: It was re- 
ported that a meeting of the Retire- 
ment Problems Committee would be 
held on June 29 with the actuary, Mr. 
Huggins, and J. Y. Shambach follow- 
ing which the Committee will prepare 
information on retirement legislation. 
President Stewart assured ‘the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Committee that 
all information prepared on retire- 
ment would be made available for 
them as soon as it is prepared. 
Salaries: It was agreed to send 
copies of interpretations of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction on the 
salary act to members of the Com- 
mittee. The Committee asked that a 
statement be included on the incre- 
ment for those teachers who earn col- 
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lege certification or a master’s degree 
while in service. 

The Committee recessed for lunch 
at the Harrisburger Hotel at 12:30 
p.m. 
The Committee reconvened at 1:45 
p-m. in the Harrisburger Hotel. 


ACTION BY THE EXECUTIVE CoUNCIL— 
Mr. Gayman reported to the Com- 
mittee the action of the Executive 
Council on the preparation of a digest 
of legislation to be distributed at the 
Workshop in August, the creation of 
a public relations committee, and an 
appropriation of $5000 to make a tax 
study. 

A review of the steps taken on the 
tax study to date was presented by 
Mr. Gayman and President Stewart. 
It was recommended that the Legis- 
lative Committee and the Executive 
Council serve as a tax commission of 
the Association to develop the tax 
study. 

Mr. Corter moved that the Legisla- 
tive Committee support the recom- 
mendations for a tax study. Seconded 


by Miss Epley. Carried. 


FuTuRE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM— 
Among the topics presented for future 
legislative consideration were more 
protection for beginning teachers, sub- 
sidies, attendance at professional meet- 
ings, public school building program, 
sabbatical leave, length of school term, 


and other legislation not achieved in 
1949, 


FEDERAL LecisLaATION—Mr. Gayman 
gave a detailed report on Federal Aid 
to education as included in S 246 and 
H R 4643. 

Mr. Thompson moved that a letter 
be sent to the NEA requesting them to 


. contact State Associations which have 


retirement systems and urge these As- 
sociations to contact their members of 
Congress and point out the need for 
protecting existing teacher retirement 
systems. Seconded by Miss Champlin. 
Carried. 

Doctor Faust moved that the NEA 
be requested to take similar action on 
the matter of exempting teacher re- 
tirement annuities from the income 
tax. Seconded by Mr. Thompson. 
Carried. 

Miss Epley moved that a letter be 
mailed to the Legislative Contact 
Chairmen requesting them to see their 
Congressmen and inform them of the 
attitude of the Association on the ex- 
tension of the Social Security program 
to include teachers. Seconded by Mr. 
Thompson. Carried. 


Next MEETINC—The Committee agreed 
to meet in September. 


ADJOURNMENT—The Committee ad- 


journed at 3:45 p.m. 
—A. C. Moser, Acting Secretary 


—o 


Professional Activities in 
Teacher Training Institutions 
Ralph E. Heiges of Indiana, chair- 


man of the Committee on Professional 
Activities in Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions, presided at a meeting of the 
Committee in Harrisburg on April 9. 


REPORT ON StaTE FTA CONFERENCE 
—A report on this conference em- 
phasized gains which were made in 
promotion of the movement by a 
gathering of State-wide delegates of 
FTA. 

The Committee voted to ask ap- 
proval of sending a delegate to the 
NEA Institute of Organization Leader- 
ship from the PFTA. 


Bupcet For PFTA—The Committee 
voted to request the PSEA to budget 
$200 to meet the expenses for next 
year’s State conference. They also ap- 
proved submitting a bill for the ex- 
penses incurred in promoting the first 
State-wide conference——JosEPH Tor- 
CHIA, Secretary 





Professional Planning 
On April 22 and 23, the Committee 


on Professional Planning met with a 
subcommittee of the Executive Coun- 
cil to review the latest revisions of the 
reports prepared by members for 
printing. Printing and distribution of 
the reports will be carried out as soon 
as possible after final approval by the 
Executive Council. 

The Committee agreed to hold its 
next meeting in Pike County on Sep- 
tember 30 and October 1 and 2— 
EuceneE P. Bertin, Secretary 





The understanding which we want is 
an understanding of an insistent pres- 
ent. The only use of knowledge of the 
past is to equip us for the present.— 
ALFRED NortH WHITEHEAD, “The 
Aims of Education,” from “Unseen 
Harvests,” by Fuess and Basford 
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Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During September 


1. Plan social meeting. Make it 
a picnic with new teachers, 
school board members and 
wives (or husbands) as guests 

2. Convene Executive Commit- 
‘tee, work out and get ap- 
proval of Committee chair- 
men and personnel 

3. Develop program and an- 
nounce half year’s calendar 
of meetings 

4. Plan membership campaign 

5. Feature reports to member- 
ship at a regular meeting of 

a. Penn Hall Workshop 

b. NEA Convention 

c. NEA Travel Service 
Tour, etc. 

6. Post this reminder pertain- 

ing to the fall elections: 

July 23 was the last day to 
register for voting in the 
September 13th Primary, 
but all persons desiring to 
do so may register Sep- 
tember 19 through Octo- 
ber 3 for voting at the 
General Election, Novem- 
ber 8. 











Committee on Local Branches 

The PSEA Committee on Local 
Branches, Ruth Krapf, Chairman, 
Hazleton, met at PSEA Headquarters 
May 6 and 7 and again on June 3 
and 4. The Committee perfected its 
plans for the 1949 Local Leaders’ 
Workshop to be held at Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg, August 23-26, and for 
the local leaders’ conferences to be 
held in the fall of 1949. 

The Committee reviewed the local 
branch reports which had been re- 
ceived to date. It received communica- 
tions among which was a request from 
the Iowa State Education Association 
to be allowed to adapt the Pennsyl- 
vania Local Branch Handbook for the 
State of Iowa.—R. C. WessTer, Sec- 
retary 
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Legal Vntenrest 
CARY vs. THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF 
LOWER MERION et al 
(66 A 2d 762) 


In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
Opinion Filed June 24, 1949 


Facts: On February 16, 1949, the di- 
rectors of the School District of Lower 
Merion passed a resolution that ac- 
cording to the records of the district 
and the School Employes Retirement 
Board, Mrs. Katherine Cary, a teacher 
in the district, had reached the retire- 
ment age of 62 on November 25, 1947. 
She was accordingly retired as of 
February 28, 1948. Upon receipted 
notice of retirement she instituted a 
mandamus action to compel her rein- 
statement on the grounds that no 
charges were preferred, no hearing af- 
forded, and no opportunity given her 
to reply to the allegation that she had 
attained the age of retirement. 


QuEsTION: 1. Is a professional em- 
ploye entitled to a hearing under the 
Teachers’ Tenure Act when the ter- 
mination of her contract is based upon 
the attainment of the age of retirement? 


ANSWER: No. 


QUESTION: 2. May a professional em- 
ploye waive the right to a hearing upon 
failure to request the same following 
receipt of notice of the termination of 
her contract? 


ANSWER: No. 


Discussion: In this case, although the 
teacher implied that she had not reached 
the retirement age contrary to the rec- 
ords of the School Board and the 
Retirement Board, she failed specifi- 
cally so to state in the pleadings filed 
in the case. The Court, therefore, was 
required under the law to take as ad- 
mitted the statements, contained in the 
pleadings of the School Board, that 
the retirement age had been reached. 
The question then arose as to whether 
or not the teacher was entitled to a 
hearing to determine the right of ter- 
mination of her contract based upon 
the attainment of the retirement age 
of 62 under the provisions of Section 
1122 of the Public School Code of 
1949. (Section 1205 of the School 
Code of 1911 as amended.) It was 
specifically pointed out that such a 
hearing is not required when the con- 
tract of a professional employe is ter- 
minated under the provisions of the 
code relating to retirement on age since 
no charges involving character or 
competency are involved. 


The Court concluded with the state- 
ment that even if, as the teacher con- 
tended, she was entitled to an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, she was obligated 
under the terms of her contract, ex- 
ecuted in the form prescribed by the 
School Code, to present a written re- 
quest for the hearing within ten days 
after receiving notice of the termina- 
tion of her contract. It was thus im- 
plied that failure to request such a 
hearing constituted a waiver of her 
rights to the same. 





Retirement Problems 


The Committee on Retirement Prob- 
lems held its third meeting in 1949 in 
Harrisburg on June 29. The Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of J. 
Maurice Strattan, devoted both morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions to con- 
sideration of details of the application 
of the recently approved laws which 
put the liberalization program into ef- 
fect.—WILL1IAM A. Doane, Secretary 





Caution 


Schools in America have been 
generous in sending to schools in 
Germany packages containing paper, 
pencils, books, chalk, and crayons. M. 
P. Moe of Montana, an educator who 
recently returned from a visit to Ger- 
many, hopes for the continuance of 
this generosity. 

He cautions that “unfavorable criti- 
cisms have come about because from 
some schools have come comic books 
which display shooting, crime, murder, 
and gangsterism. Some have also in- 
cluded toy pistols and other symbols 
of war and destruction. Such items 
should not be included. They are the 
symbols opposite to what we are try- 
ing to instill in the German mind.” 





American Education Week 


Write the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., for its order 
folder for the twenty-ninth annual ob- 
servance of American Education Week, 
November 6-12. The NEA is offering 
a number of new items which will 
help schools observe American Edu- 
cation Week, 1949, the theme of which 
is “Making Democracy Work.” 
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A Wortp View. C. W. Sorensen. 414 pp. 
Illus. Silver Burdett. 


The fourth book of a geography series in 
which the emphasis is upon the word world. 
The book begins with a study of a com- 
munity of 4,000 people in Pennsylvania. In 
this relatively small community, it is easy 
to see the activities that go on and the re- 
lationships that exist among the people who 
live there. It is easy, also, to see the inter- 
dependence of these people with others who 
live in other places nearby and in other 
parts of the world. Five major sections of 
the book deal with: getting ready to look 
at our world; five great natural resources 
and how men use them; a living in town 
and city; fitting things together; and what 
it means to all of us. The book re-teaches 
the map and globe reading program pre- 
sented in earlier grades. 


Numbers WE See. Anita Riess, Maurice L. 
Hartung, and Catharine Mahoney. First 
Grade Number Readiness Book. Pupils’ 
Edition, 72 pp., $1.32. Teacher’s Edi- 
tion, 162 pp., $1.32. Scott, Foresman 

A picture-activity book which prepares 
children in the following five fields: count- 
ing, basic facts, measuring, the number 
system, and the use of money. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING IN GRADES 1 AND 2. 
Mildred A. Dawson. 109 pp. World 
Book Company. $1.56 


The units of experience which comprise 
this handbook give more than just language 
activities. They consist of projects which 
the first and second grade readers can ap- 
preciate and understand. Stress on oral 
language training is great for, as’Miss Daw- 
son points out, it is this phase of the pro- 
gram that develops desirable personality 
traits. The growth procedure from copy 
work to independent written expression is 
also fully explained. The author gives de- 
finite mechanics, such as capitalization and 
spelling, that should be learned in first and 
second grades. Concrete ways to develop 
sentence concept and story organization, to 
increase the appreciation of the beauty of 
language, to stimulate imagination are just 
a few of the topics covered. 


Sincinc As We Ptay, Primer 1, $0.68; 
Sincinc ALL THE Day, Primer 2, $0.68; 
THE KINDERGARTEN Book, $3.60; THE 
First Grave Book, $3.80. Lilla B. Pitts, 
Mabelle Glenn, and Lorrain E. Watters. 
Four books of the “Our Singing World” 
Series. Ginn 

Picture song books which are very at- 
tractive in make-up and format. The primers 
have colored pictures. The other two books 
are attractively illustrated in black and 
white with color division pages. Two song 
stories of The First Grade Book have been 
sung and told by Frank Luther and are 
available on an unbreakable Decca record. 
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Books 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP. G. L. Blough 
and David S. Switzer. Pennsylvania 
Section by Joseph Leswing, William 
Penn High School, Harrisburg. 512 pp. 
Illus. Laidlaw 


A textbook for a junior high school 
course in citizenship which begins by giving 
the pupil an idea of his duties and responsi- 
bilities as an American citizen. It points out 
his place as an individual citizen and his 
place in a group of citizens. It tries to show 
him his obligations as a citizen working 
through the community, the state, and the 
nation. It closes with a short section bring- 
ing to the pupil’s mind the fact that now he 
also has an obligation as a world citizen. 
Section five is devoted chiefly to the study 
of the State, county, and local governments 
of our Commonwealth. It stresses the services 
rendered by each of these political units to 
Pennsylvania citizens. It explains how the 
revenue is raised to finance these services. 
The basic purpose of the section is to give 
the pupil the knowledge he will need to 
function effectively as a citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania and the nation; but greater still it 
tries to instill in him a feeling of responsi- 
bility for the government of the municipality, 
county, State, and nation in which he 
lives. 


At Home on Our Eartu. The United States 
and The British Commenwealth. Ger- 
trude Whipple and Preston E. James. 
352 pp. Illus. Macmillan. 


This geography shows that oceans and 
airlanes frequently serve to unite rather 
than to separate, and demonstrates the close 
relationships existing between the United 
States and the British Commonwealth be- 
cause of their common cultural heritage and 
shared social, commercial, and political in- 
terests. It is the fourth book in a series 


_ Which exemplifies the cultural-regional ap- 


proach to the study of the earth and man’s 
use of it. It departs from the traditional 
continental allocation and studies together 
those parts of the world which are pre- 
dominantly of one cultural pattern—the 
English-speaking world. 


CHEMISTRY FOR THE New Ace. R. H. Carle- 
ton. 702 pp. Illus. Lippincott. $3.20 
The first purpose of this chemistry is to 
contribute generously and effectively to the 
general education of all students. The second 
purpose is to help lay the foundation needed 
by some of the students for later specializa- 
tion in science. The author believes that 
the most notable feature of his text is its 

program of learning exercises. 


Livinc IN THE PeopLes’ Wor.p. Roth-Hobbs- 

Greenleaf. 767 pp. Laidlaw Bros. $2.76 

A ninth-grade social studies book which 

fulfills the requirements of a community 
civics course from a world point of view. 


TEACHING PosturRE AND Bopy MECHANICS. 
Ellen D. Kelly, Pennsylvania State 
College. 218 pp. Barnes. $3.75 


This text describes standards of body 
mechanics and includes the activities 
through which children of all ages may be 
taught this posture. For elementary teachers 
and parents the non-technical presentation, 
and the space, age, and sex indexing of 
games, stunts, and exercises will facilitate 
selection of suitable activities for various 
situations. Two chapters are devoted to 
materials for use in the classroom. A section 
is devoted to the organization and administra- 
tion of the preventive and corrective aspects 
of the body mechanics program. This con- 
siders examinations and records, integra- 
tion with school medical services, home- 
school-community cooperation, and _ the 
personal and professional requirements of 
the body mechanics specialist. 


READING WITH Puownics. Pupils’ Edition. 
128 pp., $1.80. Teacher’s Edition, 256 
pp. Lippincott. $2 

Phonetic elements are taught by means 

of pictures, stories, games, and the pro- 
gressive construction of words beginning 
with single letter symbols that are blended 
first into syllables then combined into words. 
Words are joined into sentences and sen- 
tences are combined into stories. First-grade 
children can acquire the concepts in this 
beok quickly. The child is led carefully 
from a known phonetic fact to an unknown 
fact without exception. He is never con- 
fronted with a confusing array of unrelated 
phonetic facts and letter groupings. There 
are abundant review, text, and application 
exercises. 


MAnners Ptease. Gail B. Burket. 108 pp. 
Illus. Beckley-Cardy. $1.20 


Everyday social situations of elementary 
school children are emphasized in the 51 
interesting lessons. The book stresses the 
fact that being courteous means being kind 
to and thoughtful of one another. Each verse 
and short discussion are presented to secure 
cooperation and _ understanding without 
moralizing. The illustrations are humorous 
and interesting drawings for grades 4 to 6. 


Traits To TREASURE. Fifth Reader. D. H. 
Russell and Others. 479 pp. Illus. Ginn. 
$1.84 


The stories and poems in this reader are 
grouped under the following headings: 
Round About America, When Roads Led 
West, To Make You Laugh, Looking into 
Things, Gay Days, Great Old Tales, Neigh- 
bors to the South, and In the Face of Danger. 


CONSTRUCTING CLASSROOM EXAMINATIONS. 
A Guide for Teachers. Ellis Weitzman 
and W. J. McNamara. 170 pp. Illus. 
Science Research Associates, Chicago. 
$3 

A textbook on construction and use of 
achievement tests written for all teachers, 
elementary through university. It describes 
techniques for constructing objective type 
achievement tests—completion, matching, 
true-false, arrangement, and multiple choice 

—and gives examples to show how these 

techniques are used. It also provides sug- 

gestions for administering, scoring and 
evaluating all types of tests, including essay. 
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How Peopies Work TocetTHER: The United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 
52 pp. Manhattan Publishing Co., 225 
Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. $0.50 
An illustrated booklet prepared by the 
Department of Public Information in con- 
sultation with a group from the UN-UNESCO 
Seminar on teaching about the United Na- 
tions. Its purpose is to provide, in a con- 
densed form and with numerous pictures 
and diagrams, a simple and _ interesting 
over-all picture of the organization and 
work of the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies. It is not intended to be a 
school textbook in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but rather a basic text of factual 
material for use in teaching about the 
United Nations for those who have had at 
least seven years’ schooling, i.e., high school 
pupils and certain types of adult study 
groups. 


EverypAY ENGLISH FOR HIGH ScHOOLs, Ist, 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th year. John E. Brew- 
ton, Lois McMullan, and Myriam Page. 
192 pp. Laidlaw Bros. $0.80 each 


A complete course in the mechanics of 
high school English. Each book is organized 
into convenient units containing a motivating 
preview, a diagnostic pre-test, instruction 
and exercises, and a keyed summary test. 
The units may be used chronologically or in 
any order the teacher may desire. 


On THE TRAIL OF ADVENTURE. Book Four. 
384 pp. $1.88. THE Wortp Arounp Us. 
Book Five. 448 pp. $2. From Every 
Lanp. 448 pp. $2. G. A. Yoakam, Kath- 
leen Hester, Louise Abney. Laidlaw 
Bros. 

The middle grade readers of the Laidlaw 
Basic Reading Program contain a_ well- 
balanced story content and a built-in skills 
development program. Illustrations by Milo 
Winter. New Teachers’ Manuals. 


FisHeryY RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Edited by Lionel A. Walford. 140 pp. 
Illus. Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida 
Ave., Washington 8, D. C. $5 

A basic source of up-to-date information 

about the aquatic resources of the United 
States and its various territories which has 
been prepared by various members of the 
staff of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The term “fishery resources” is used with a 
broad application. It includes data as to the 
populations of our fishes and related water 
organisms, the environment that makes life 
possible for them, the manner in which they 
are caught and utilized, and various other 
matters. The names given in the text of 
this book are those having the widest usage. 
Scientific names are listed in the table of 
contents, along with synonyms of the com- 
mon names. Several hundred drawings help 
the reader understand what the fishes look 
like and scores of other illustrations indicate 
where they can be found. 


Your Matuematics. G. E. Hawkins and 
Gladys Tate. 592 pp. Illus. Scott, Fores- 
man. $2.20 

A ninth-grade general mathematics book 
which covers a review of arithmetic funda- 
mentals, business mathematics, and ele- 
mentary concepts of algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry. Teaching techniques include 
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visual aids, a four-step teaching and learn- 
ing method, and provision for review through 
stressed drills and inventory, diagnostic, 
and unit tests. 


Our InpustriaL Ace. H. M._ Boodish, 
Murrell Dobbins Vocational-Technical 
School, Philadelphia. 400 pp. Illus. Me- 
Graw-Hill. $2.60 

A textbook dealing with the origin and 
development of modern industrial society 
and its economic, social, and political prob- 
lems. The central purpose is to give high- 
school students the fundamental knowledge 
of our society needed for effective participa- 
tion in citizenship. The three divisions of 
the text present in turn society at work, eco- 
nomic and social challenges of modern civi- 
lization, and economic, social, and political 
safeguards. 


Puysics—THe Story or Enercy. H. E. 
Brown and E. C. Schwachtgen. 605 pp. 
Illus. Heath. $3.20 

A text stressing the inductive method, 
use of experimental data, and step-by-step 
development of equations accompanied by 
demonstration problems. Illustrations  in- 
clude line drawings and photographs. End- 
of-chapter materials include drill problems 
and activities for advanced work. 


DirREcCTED STUDY AND OBSERVATION OF 
TEACHING. Revised Edition. G. A. 
Yoakam, University of Pittsburgh, and 
R. G. Simpson, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 288 pp. Macmillan. $3.30 

The author states in the introduction 
that, “The purpose of this study guide is 
to direct the prospective teacher in the as- 
similation of the principles underlying 
typical teaching and learning situations now 
found in the classroom and to direct the 
study and observation of teaching and 
learning activities of various kinds, new and 
old. While this manual includes by no 
means all learning activities, it is inclusive 
enough to furnish material for the study of 
teaching by either the teacher in prepara- 
tion or the teacher in service.” The guide 

was first issued in 1934. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. Elementary 
Course. Fayette H. Elwell, Vachel E. 
Breidenbaugh, and Angeline G. Lins. 
529 pp. Illus. Ginn. $2.76 

An elementary course which may be used 
either as a general course or as the first 
year of a two-or three-year bookkeeping and 
accounting sequence. A “timesaver” outlines 
the purposes of each chapter and gives study 
suggestions and activities. 


Tue Forty-EicHt STATE SCHOOL SysTEMs. 
256 pp. Council of State Governments, 
1313 E. Sixtieth St., Chicago 37, Ill. $4 

A study which the Council of State Gov- 
ernments undertook upon the request of 
the Governors’ Conference in 1948. It pre- 
sents data for 1947-48 and previous years 
pertinent to the evaluation and improve- 
ment of the state school systems. In text, 
tables, and charts it deals with the current 
educational situation in the states, the 
characteristics of state educational organi- 
zation and administration, significant aspects 
of local provisions for school plant and 
other physical facilities, and finance prac- 
tices. 


Books Received 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 5th Ave. & 18th St., 
New York 3, N. Y.: 

A Dictionary oF Economics. H. S. Sloan 

and A. J. Zurcher. $3 
Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 

Aten H. Gopsey. A Biography. Clarence 
H. Brannon. $5 

A Desicn ror SAFE Drivinc. Haskell B. 
Schultz. $2 

FaTHER ABRAHAM’S CHILDREN. Perry E. 
Powell. $2 

Tue Laws or Creation. F. Pinaire. $2.25 

One Pianet, Many Wortps. Wade V. 
Lewis. $2 

Ginn & Co., Statler Building, Boston 17, 
Mass.: 

MatHematics Review Exercises. David 
P. Smith and Leslie T. Fagan. $2 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY STORIES 
ABouT LinDA AND LEE. Tiegs-Adams 
Social Studies Series. Eleanor Thomas. 

$0.72 

Writers IN America. Book III. Writers 
IN Encianp. Book IV. Elizabeth Col- 
lette, T. P. Cross, E. C. Stauffer, J. N. 
Hook. $3.20 each 

Your Peopte anp Mine. Book IV. Tiegs- 
Adams Social Studies Series. Josephine 
Mackenzie. $2.60 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., NYC: 

EnciisH WorksHop. Grade Eleven. Also 
Mastery Tests. J. C. Blumenthal, A. B. 
Langdale, J. E. Warriner. $0.92 

D, C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 

ADVENTURING WITH PIONEERS. Mary Brown- 
ing. $1.60 

BrieF SPANISH GRAMMAR FOR COLLEGES. 
E. C. Hills, J. D. M. Ford, and G. 
Rivera. Revised Edition. $2 

Et Espanot At Dia. Book One. Laurel 
H. Turk and Edith M. Allen 

La France. E. C. Hills and 
Dondo. Revised Edition 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y.: 

A Boy Grows Up. New Second Edition. 

Harry C. McKown. $2.40 
McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia 30: 

HistoricaL Fiction and other Reading 
References for Classes in Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Compiled by 
Hannah Logasa. Fourth Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. $3.50 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., NYC: 

ELEMENTARY PracticaL Puysics. Revised 
Edition. N. H. Black and H. N. Davis 

HEALTH THROUGH THE YEAR. Revised. 
Today’s Health and Growth Series. W. 
W. Charters, Dean F. Smiley, and Ruth 
M. Strang 

Hicu Scuoot Journa.isM. Revised Edi- 
tion. Harold Spears and C. H. Lawshe 

In Numser LANp. NuMBERS AT WORK. 
Numser P tay. Revised. Mae Knight 
Clark and Laura Cushman. Self-Help 
Number Series 

Sori Geometry. Revised Edition. F. E. 
Seymour and Paul J. Smith 

Oxford Book Co., 222 Fourth Ave., NYC: 

VISUALIZED Civics. C. E. Perry and W. E. 

Buckley. $1.20 


Mathurin 
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Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New THE EpucaTIon OF TEACHERS—As Viewed 
York. :11,.,N; Yus by the Profession. Official Group Re- 
> How to Buitp A BetrTer VOCABULARY. |g ports of the Bowling Green Confer- 
The Technique of Mastering Words for ence, Bowling Green, Ohio, June 30- 
n Reading, Speaking, Writing. Maxwell July 3, 1948. National Commission on 
Nurnberg and W. T. Rhodes. $2.95 Teacher Education and Professional 
| . . : 1 Standards. $1 
I lic A Press, 21 Fl Ave., 
gy et a > og ede eR P ertinent Pamphlets EFFecTIvE SHoppinc. A School-and-Com- 
€ AMERICAN Names. A Guide to the Origin Department of Public Instruction munity Project for High School Stu- 
; : 5 ; dents. Consumer Education Study. $0.35 
3 of Place Names in the United States. BicycLtE Sarety. Education by Practice. Horace Mann. Fifth Annual Report 
: Feeey ‘Ganney. 05.76 ; A Tentative Guide for Traffic Safety Covering the Year 1841. Facsimile Edi- 
: DICTIONARY OF Mopern Economics. A Tue Pustic Service INstiTuTE OF PENN- tion. Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund. 
. Handbook of Essential Information SYLVANIA. Ten-Year Report. An In- $1 
5 Concerning the Basic Terms of Busi- Service Training Program for Local and SareTy THroucH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
; ness, Finance, Commerce, and Modern State Government Officials and Em- National Commission on Safety Educa- 
; Economic Society. Byrne J. Horton loyes in Pennsylvania i 
ith Julien Ripley and M. B. Sch ea . pereibagy 
4 with Julien Ripley and M. B. Schnapper. rane S; , : % 
7, $5 These publications may be secured from ee eee 5 ena aa 
, 9 we the Department of Public Instruction, Com- sep ‘ 
d You Can’r Win. Facts and Fallacies about iti of" Wein debedadd - Saaass Division. $0.50 
i Gambling. Ernest E. Blanche. $2 “ge Se ee TEACHING CONDITIONS AND THE WorK 
“ Steck Co., Austin, Texas: National Education Association WEEK or Hicu ScHoot Science TEACH- 
Rt Kipnaprep. Robert Louis Stevenson. AMERICAN EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL ERS. Bulletin, 1947-48. National Science 
s. Adapted by R. A. Pulliam and O. N. Tensions, Educational Policies Com- Teachers Assn. $0.25 
Darby. $2.50 mission. $0.25 The above publications may be secured 
8S World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, CHOOsING THE SUPERINTENDENT oF from the National Education Association, 
1- N. Y.: ScHoots. American Assn. of School 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
Ne ALcoHOL AND Human ArFFairs with an Administrators. $0.25 D.C. 
Appendix on Tobacco and Narcotics. Court DEcIsIONS ON TEACHER TENURE. Miscellaneous 
S- W. B. Spalding and John R. Montague Reported in 1948. Committee on Tenure Are Comic Booxs a Nationa, Hazarp? 
le INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN ALGEBRA with and Academic Freedom. $0.25 Club and Educational Bureaus, 152 W. 
Goals for Students of Varying Abilities. EpUCATION AND THE GENERAL WELFARE. 42nd -St., New York 18, N. Y. 
n Revised Edition. Raleigh Schorling Official Report, Regional Conventions, Art As A UniversaL Lancuace. ONE 
Mopern-ScHoot Soup Geometry. Modern- 1949. American Assn. of School Ad- Wortp IN CnitpreN’s Books. Op- 
30 School Mathematics Series. New Edi- ministrators. $1.50 PORTUNITY IN THE ARTS. STARTING THE 
3. tion. Rolland R. Smith and John R. Epucation 1N Lay Macazines, June 1, ScHoot Year Ricut. Fisk University, 
Clark 1949. Research Division. $0.50 Nashville 8, Tennessee. $0.30 each 
ee S Sill alata a cia ca ace anne acme a an aaah an mt oie ee eee 
Warime for “leachers 
_ Teach that which you know to be sound, G ET 
False propaganda is always around. 
l Love of Country is one ideal, 
i Faith in God is another appeal. MO RE 
Two plus two still equals four, 
se Always, today, no less no more. L T S 
» of Rich thoughts make the young mind, R E S U 
, Bear fruit abundant after their kind. 
e Common sense is the rule for all, . . . from your Arithmetic course. 
d By it men either rise or fall. 
yy THE BUILDING WITH NUMBERS 
d Golden Rule may well be a part, 
Touching each child, his nation, and heart. ARITHMETIC WORK BOOKS 
d Opportunity is ever at the door, by Patton and Young 
7 Waiting for the learned to venture more. New and more efficient work books in arithmetic. 
a Work is the only salvation of man, Rich in varied and stimulating drill material. 
h Projects fail without it in their plan. Excellent for developing number skills and driving home processes. 
Thankful be for the blessings of life, Contain brief process developments, to serve as “refreshers” and to 
i- Freedom in America, regardless of strife. make it unnecessary for pupils to refer to their textbooks. 
; Though very new, these books are already favorites in all parts of 
. § Sow the seeds well that they may hold, the country. 
. Into each soul your work is told. 
p 
Your day is measured not with the sun, IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
7 : B b h h At ° Pennsylvania Representatives: 
7 : ut by the man when his course is run. P. W. Dietz, C. S. Hottenstein, Frank Tempone 
—C. F. Bevans, Kansas City, in School and HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
i. Community, Missouri State Teachers As- pe Peg a no oy a ra 
sociation PALL P PAL ADP PAL PPL PS Ara a ap padre pd traded 
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NEW POSITIONS 


JosePpH W. HENDERSON, a Philadel- 
phia attorney, has been named acting 
president of Bucknell University. He 
succeeds Herbert L. Spencer whose res- 
ignation was effective July 1. 


JEAN Hocker of Hummelstown has 
been elected to teach home economics 
in Susquehanna Township, Dauphin 
County. 


Rosert M. NisLey of Hummelstown 
is the new art teacher in Steelton High 


School. 


FRANK E, Snyper of Liberty has 
been named to serve an unexpired term 
as president of the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Association. Mr. 
Snyder, who takes the place of Edward 
Painter of Forest Hills who died 
recently, was named at a meeting of 
the association’s executive board on 


May 9. 


MIKE SHIMKO, coach of athletics of 
Larksville schools, has been named 
supervising principal of the district. 


Joun S. CARTWRIGHT, superinten- 
dent of schools in Carlisle, has an- 
nounced the following new teachers 
for the 1949-50 term: Portia Lehmer, 
Marjorie Meens, and Deloris DeShong 
for the elementary grades; Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Dyer Price, social studies in the 
high school; and Shirley Place, home 
economics and supervisor of the high 
school cafeteria. 


Carvin H. Conrap has been elected 
music instructor in the Williamstown 
schools. 


CuirForD GEARY, former instructor 
of instrumental music at Ambler High 
School, has been named principal. He 
replaces Earl T. Baker, who resigned 
because of ill health. 


EarRL HARTMAN, principal of Slat- 
ington High School, became supervis- 
ing principal of the borough’s schools 
in August. Mr. Hartman succeeds E. 
L. Prestwood. Succeeding Mr. Hart- 
man as high school principal is HEr- 
MAN P. SNYDER who has been a mem- 
ber of the high school faculty since 
1943. 
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Notes and News 


PHOEBE G. FOLLMER, assistant di- 
rector of residence on the staff of the 
dean of women at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
dean of women at Dickinson College 
to succeed Mrs. Helen Burns Norcross. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, New Wil- 
mington, will inaugurate WILL W. OrR 
as tenth president of the college on 
October 14. 


ERNEST SCHREIBER resigned as su- 
pervising principal of the Pennsburg 
Borough School District, Montgomery 
County, in order to accept the super- 
vising principalship of the Audubon 
Borough School District, Audubon, 
New Jersey. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
ocy has announced that J. C. Warner, 
who is serving as dean of graduate 
studies and as head of the chemistry 
department, will succeed Robert E. 
Doherty as president on July 1, 1950. 
Until Doctor Doherty’s retirement, 
Doctor Warner will fill a_newly- 
created office of vice president. 


L. B. Dericxson, formerly the 
supervising principal of South Wood- 
bury Township schools in Bedford 
County, is now the supervising prin- 
cipal of Winfield Clinton joint schools 
of Butler County. His successor in the 
position at South Woodbury Township 
is B. F. VanHorn who formerly served 
as assistant principal. 


Cuar_es D. GrorF of Somerset has 
been elected supervising principal of 
the newly created Turkeyfoot Valley 
Joint School District in Somerset 
County. The new district is composed 
of Addison and Lower Turkeyfoot 
Townships and the boroughs of Con- 
fluence, Addison, and Ursina. 


BERNARD B. Watson of Philadel- 
phia, who has been professor of physics 
at Temple University, has been ap- 
pointed as a specialist in higher edu- 
cation on the staff of the United States 
Office of Education. 

Lucy A. VALERO, Slickville, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, PSEA, 
will teach in the public schools of 
State College this school year. 


BLANCHE WaAUGAMAN of Vandergrift 
will be a demonstration teacher at the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, this 
school year. 


Mary ELIZABETH KuzMAN, a 1949 
graduate of Pennsylvania State College, 
was elected to fill the home economics 
teaching position at Pine Grove High 
School. 


HONORS 


HELEN ANN MAXWELL, a teacher in 
the New Castle schools who served as 
one of the NEA State Directors for 
Pennsylvania for a number of years, 
was chosen “First Lady of the Year” 
in New Castle for 1948 by Beta Sigma 
Phi. 

JANET M. Drexver of the Hays 
school, Pittsburgh, has been named 
president of the Pittsburgh Teachers 
Association for the 1949-50 term. 


ANNA PIKE Haas has been re-elected 
president of the Philadelphia Teachers 


Association for the coming year. 


Date H. GRAMLEY, editor-in-chief 
of the Bethlehem Globe Times since 
1944, has been named president of 
Salem Academy and College of North 
Carolina. Mr. Gramley formerly taught 
journalism at Lehigh University and 
was assistant to the president of Mora- 
vian College and Theological Seminary. 


B. Y. WILKinson, who has served 
as supervising principal of West Home- 
stead schools for 25 years, was 
honored at a testimonial banquet on 
May 7. Mr. Wilkinson has also taught 
in Jefferson and West Mifflin Town- 
ships, North Belle Vernon, Dravosburg, 
and New Salem schools. 


LesLig Pinckney HILL, president 
of the State Teachers College, Chey- 
ney, was honored by the Philadelphia 
YMCA’s “Hungry Club” in May. He 
received the interracial unit’s citation 
for distinguished services “for youth 
of all races.” 


PauL S. CHRISTMAN, supervising 
principal of Schuylkill Haven schools, 
was honored at the annual alumni 
luncheon of Franklin and Marshall 
College. He was one of the four recip- 
ients of the alumni gold medal “for 
distinguished service to his alma 
mater.” 


CATASAUQUA CITIZENS paid tribute 
to three retiring teachers in June: 
Sophie Matchette, who had served the 
schools 38 years; Stella McKeever, 
over 50 years; and Francis H. Scheck- 
ler, over 50 years. 
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W. W. Lantz, retired superinten- 
dent of Allegheny County schools, was 
honored at a testimonial dinner in 
Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, in the 
spring. More than 500 of his friends, 
former students, and teachers joined 
in the dinner when he was presented 
a bronze plaque for his services. Dr. 
Lantz retired in July of 1948. 


Harry E. DeWire, principal of 
William Penn High School, Harris- 
burg, who retired in June, was 
honored by the faculty at the Carlisle 
Country Club in June. Sharing honors 
with Mr. DeWire were M. O. Billow, 
history teacher, and Pearl Ebner, art 
teacher. Mr. DeWire and Mr. Billow 
have been in the the teaching profes- 
sion 42 years, and Miss Ebner has 
served for 39 years. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


THE FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 
chapter of the new Kane High School 
organization chose the name of a Penn- 
sylvanian who has won distinction for 
education on national and _interna- 
tional levels for its organization— 
Mabel Studebaker. Miss Studebaker 
wrote the Kane students, “The stu- 
dents of your FTA are honoring the 
National Education Association and 
me in the choice of name.” Adviser to 
the group which meets bi-monthly is 
Paul R. Miller, Kane High School 
principal. 

ROBERT HAMILTON Boyer of Johns- 
town High School was one of ten of 
the nation’s most outstanding high 
school senior men to be awarded a 
George Westinghouse Scholarship. 
Each scholarship is valued at $2,400 
and is to be applied toward a degree 
in engineering or the physical sciences 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Robert will study physics at 
Carnegie Tech. 


TREVORTON TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
in grades one to six demonstrated for 
several hundred parents one evening 
in the spring. The lessons the parents 
watched were unrehearsed. The class- 
room doors closed at 7:00 o’clock and 
remained closed until 7:45. After that 
period pupils left and parents re- 
mained to discuss the recitation and 
school program with the teacher. 
Parents also visited the new cafeteria, 
the home making department, and the 
vocational shop building. On May 4, a 
second exhibition was given by the 
physical education department in the 
school gymnasium. 
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ALicE WALKER, teacher in the New- 
port schools, was retired this year 
after more than 40 years in the class- 
room. She began her teaching career 
at Eddington in 1907, served one year 
at Millerstown, and has been in the 
Newport schools since 1914. 


WELLsBorO HicH SCHOOL observed 
“Career Day” on March 28 when 26 
experts in professional, educational, 
and business fields in the local com- 
munity spoke to the senior student 
groups. 


James H. Case, Jr., president of 
Washington and Jefferson College, is 
taking a year’s leave of absence to con- 
duct a study on the position and 
future of the small independent college. 


FRANKLIN County RETIRED TEACH- 
ERS’ AssociATION held its annual sum- 
mer meeting at “Old Brown’s Mill 
School” on June 15. All ex-teachers in 
the county were guests of the associa- 
tion. These included retired teachers 
as well as others who quit teaching to 
become members in other professions. 





NOW 


is the time 
TO PROTECT YOUR SALARY 


FINANCIAL SECURITY must be planned in advance. 


NOW—at the beginning of the new school year—is the right time to 
insure against loss of your FUTURE income because of an accident or 


illness disability. 


NOW—while you are well—is the right time to apply for true Group 
(Health—Accident—Hospitalization) insurance with the WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TOMORROW may be too late. Just as you can not insure your home 
while it is burning, you can not insure your health while you are ill. 


FINANCIAL SECURITY will be YOURS—if you insure with the 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL, the pioneer and leader in 
writing SPECIAL GROUP PLANS for teachers for more than 


a quarter of a century. 








ATTENTION—NEW TEACHERS 


If you are a new teacher in Philadelphia, Erie, Harrisburg, Scranton, 
Altoona or in any of the many other Pennsylvania school systems 
where the WASHINGTON NATIONAL GROUP PLANS are now in 
effect, you may enroll for complete, liberal health and accident in- 
surance WITHOUT health questions or examination—if you enroll now. 


FOR FREE DETAILS 








WRITE TO 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
CHICAGO 
Executive Offices—Evanston, Ill. 


(Pennsylvania Group Offices) 


413 Investment Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


602 Perry Bidg., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 








MoNnTGOMERY COUNTY’s ANNUAL 
SPELLING BEE was highlighted this 
year by the sportsmanship shown by 
one of the contestants—Evelyn Onsa 
of Lower Moreland Junior High 
School, Abington. Miss Onsa_ mis- 
spelled her word but was given a 
second chance because the judges did 
not hear her. She declined the op- 
portunity to respell the word, admitted 
her error, and became disqualified. 
The spelling bee was won by twelve- 
year- old Ronald Barndt, seventh 


grade Telford school student. Virginia 
Mancini, 13, of the Holy Saviour 
school, Norristown, took second 
honors. Over 1,800 attended the bee 
in Norristown High School. 





We meet on the broad pathway of 
good faith and good will; no advantage 
shall be taken on either side, but all 
shall be openness and love-—WILLIAM 
PENN to the Indians, 1683 





ANNOUNCING THE Ten-fwerlly’ 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK 


— 


Top level for 
manipulative tasks 


Top at conventional 
10° slope 


Top raised for easy 
access to book box 


HERE is our latest contribution toward 
co-ordinated classroom environment— 
designed to accepted principles of visual 
and postural environment being planned 
by leading school authorities. 

It offers, for the first time, a choice of 
20° slope, 10° slope, or level desk top to 
meet all needs. New exclusive fore-and- 
aft seat adjustment functions at will of 


FREE! N. 
Write for the new book- 
let, ‘The Co-ordinated 
Classroom” by Darell 
Boyd Harmon; and 
“Progress Toward Im- 
proved Classroom En- 
vironment.” 
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Desk top at 20° slope for reading, writing, drawing 





pupil. Provides perfect focal accommo- 
dation for all work On desk top in each 
use position. Vision is further safe- 
guarded by 30% to 55% reflectance of 
desk top’s durably lacquered natural- 
wood finish. The new ““Ten-Twenty”’ in- 
cludes all the features that have made 
American Universal Desks famous. Write 
for complete details! 


SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 
Market, 11th to 12th Streets, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
212 Oliver Avenue 


Exclusive distributors for 


ctmedcan Seating Company 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Necrology 


———— 











WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, President of 
the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, 1920, died at his home, 
State College, on April 16, 1949, 
after a long illness. 

Doctor Chambers was President of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation in 1920, the year following 
the adoption of the new constitution 
and reorganization. It was during his 
term as President that the first full- 
time Executive Secretary was elected. 

Doctor Chambers had a wide and 
varied career in educational activities 
extending over approximately fifty 
years. He began his career as a teacher 
in the public schools of Mt. Pleasant, 
Pa., in 1887. He later taught at Lock 
Haven and Indiana, Pennsylvania, at 
Moorhead, Minnesota, Normal School, 
and Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley. 

He became Dean of the new School 
of Education of the University of Pitts- 
burgh in 1910 and served in that posi- 
tion for ten years. In 1921, he became 
director of the summer session at 
Pennsylvania State College and helped 
to found the school of education which 
he headed as Dean from 1923 to 1937, 


when he retired with emeritus rank. 


STANLEY B. LANDIS, supervising prin- 
cipal of Lehigh Township schools, 
Northampton County, for the last 
27 years, April 12 

GRACE FILLER, former 
Ambler, April 14 


E. W. Panter, Forest Hills, president 
of the Pennsylvania State School 
Directors Association, April 14 


teacher at 


Mary ELizaBeTH RICHARDSON, Harris- 
burg, a high school art teacher for 


31 years before her retirement in 
1935, April 17 


Ernest W. Riper, teacher in the Dills- 
burg schools, April 29 
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Lewis F. STAHLE, Amaranth, teacher 
for the past 27 years in the elemen- 
tary schools of Fulton County, 
March 19 

Mrs. Ipa K. FREDERICK, teacher in the 
Reading schools for 30 years, April 
24 

NELLIE Pickett OsMUN, Susquehanna 
County, April 20 

CHARLES J. HoBan, formerly on the 
staff of the Department of Public 
Instruction, April 

EpcaR GRAHAM, teacher at the Bart- 
lett Junior High School, Philadel- 
phia, May 1 

HarrRIeETT E. Rosinson, teacher at 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
for 25 years, May 5 

Curtis E. HocKENBERRY, teacher in 
the Butler and Allegheny County 
schools before his retirement ten 
years ago, May 14 

Mrs. FLORENCE R. Snyper, fifth-grade 
teacher in Thaddeus Stevens School, 
Pittsburgh, May 11 

HERMAN B. KaurMaNn, Philadelphia 
public school teacher, May 17 

Grace GRIMM, retired Westinghouse 
High School teacher, Pittsburgh, 
May 19 

Mrs. Dora H. ELy, retired teacher of 
the Hazleton City schools, May 1 


ErraH L. Mattison, Galeton, teacher 
in Potter County for 45 years be- 
fore her retirement in 1948, March 
t 

Cora ELIZABETH RENNELLS, teacher in 
the Coudersport schools for 50 
years before her retirement jn 1948, 
April 15 

Mrs. KATHERINE DruUMM, teacher in 
Tatamy, Northampton County, May 
6 

MILpRED Cook, third-grade teacher in 
the Meadville schools, February 8 

ALFRED J. CARMONT, teacher of health 
education in Meadville High School, 
April 15 

Ratpu E. WETZEL, principal of Boil- 
ing Springs High School, June 4 

Mrs. ETHEL STARNER Haas, teacher 
in Allentown elementary schools 
since 1932, May 29 

Mary E. Lucey, teacher in the Bethle- 
hem schools 48 years before her re- 
tirement in 1934, October 

SarAH A. Fay, teacher in the Pittston 
schools for 55 years before her re- 
tirement in 1937, June 30 


CLaupE A. Stock, teacher in the | 


schools of Adams County, July 2 


SEPTEMBER, 1949 


MINNIE RiEGEL LauBacH, Easton ele- 
mentary school teacher for 44 years 
before her retirement in ‘1935, Octo- 


ber 31 


GERTRUDE R. McCreary, teacher in 
the Bethlehem schools for 46 years 
before her retirement in 1934, May 


26 


ANNIE PARKINSON BosTWICcK, former 
teacher in the Pittsburgh schools, 


July 


Mrs. Bessie L. C. HamMonp, Spring 
Run, teacher in Fannett Township 
schools, Franklin County, July 15 

LucetTa Burns, retired Pittsburgh 
school teacher, June 25 

GeorceE R. FIsHER, teacher at Langley 
High School, Pittsburgh, August 4 

Laura H. MULL, teacher in Allentown 
schools for 50 years before her 
retirement eleven years ago, August 
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An assembly 

program for 
Grades, Jr. High 
and Sr. High 
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¥ New Horizons inTeaching * 
- Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








"Televized”’ Story: How we got our flag 
Below are the basic facts. Young people write script. “Commen- 


tator” reads while silent actors carry on within big frame simulating 
video area of television screen. Make flags of paper or bunting. 
Period costumes lend excitement. Get action through pantomime. 


CROSS OF ST. GEORGE 


| 











CROSS OF ST. ANDREW 
White 





( UNION FLAG (JACK) 


Red 





METEOR FLAG—RED ENSIGN 
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FLAG OF UNITED COLONIES 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


Our colors—Red, White and Blue 
700 years ago, Edward |, interested in story of St. George 
and Dragon, chose Cross of St. George for an English Flag. 
1606—James 1 (James v1 of Scotland) united Crosses of St. 
George and St. Andrew, patron saint of Scotland —sym- 
bolizing united England-and-Scotland. (Union ‘Jack’’). 
1707—This, on red field, became merchant flag of Great 
Britain, called Meteor flag or Red Ensign. 

Our stars and stripes 

Early Dutch settlers’ flags had <éstrijp’’s. Before united 
colonies’ ftag, Rhode Island used 13 white stars in blue field. 
1776—Jan. 1 Flag of United Colonies: Great Britiin’s 
Meteor flag’s red field divided into 13 red and white stripes. 
1776—T his flag outmoded by Declaration of Independence, 
1777—June 14 Flag of the United States: 13 stripes alter- 
nate red and white; and 13 stars, white in blue field. 
1794—With 15 states, U.S. flag has 15 stars, 15 stripes. 
1818—With 20 states, stripes decreased to 13; stars in- 
creased to 20; provision for new star for each new state. 
1916__ June 14th established as Flag Day. 

Above Data — from James A. Moss’, «*The Flag of 
our United States’? by Rand McNally & Company (out 
of print). For flag law, Public Law 829, 5 cents, write 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions 
of people find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint —_. 


Gum helpful to them. ae | 
ik & SPE INT 
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Mrs. ANNA St. AUBYN, teacher in the 
James Campbell school, Philadelphia 

Grace G. FILLER, sixth-grade teacher 
in the Forest Avenue school, Ambler 

Wii S. Tart, Carlisle, former of- 
ficial of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, June 17 

KATHLEEN M. MAGEE, teacher in the 
Duquesne public schools for 25 
years, June 23 

Nora O’ConneLL, retired Pittsburgh 
public school teacher, June 19 

James C. TwINEM, professor of edu- 
cation at Geneva College, June 16 
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THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


® Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 
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Mrs. NELL G. Gipson, teacher in the 
Alverda school, Pine Township, 
Indiana County, July 14 

Apa L. Hopson, teacher in the Read- 
ing schools for 45 years before her 
retirement in 1919, July 12 

Mrs. Naomi L. Mowery, teacher in 
Huntingdon County and Chambers- 
burg schools, July 17 

JosepH C. Noonan, former supervis- 
ing principal in Schuylkill County, 
July 17 

Mrs. Etta Witt, Carlisle, a former 
school teacher, July 5 


Taxation, from page 17 


the operations of government in its 
debt-creating capacity and the opera- 
tions of individuals and corporations 
in their debt-creating capacities are 
false comparisons. The borrowing 
capacity of a government rests ulti- 
mately on the ability of that govern- 
ment to levy and collect taxes and the 
economic capacity of its citizens to 
pay the taxes. It is certainly possible 
that government debt can be utilized 
to build highways, schools, and public 
health facilities, and that these facili- 
ties, properly utilized, will add to the 
wealth and taxable capacity of the 
community such that interest pay- 
ments on the debt will be more than 
offset. 

While the criterion of rigid annual 
budget balance has been promoted far 
beyond the point that can be sustained 
by economic logic, it must hastily be 
added that there are many reasons 
why governments should avoid debt 
creation. No sensible fiscal adviser 
would recommend that a government 
create debt during periods of high em- 
ployment; this is the time for debt re- 
tirement. Neither is it wholly clear that 
local governments should engage in 
extensive deficit financing during de- 
pression periods, particularly where 
they are subject to rigid constitutional 
and statutory taxing limitations and 
where local employment-creating proj- 
ects can make only a limited contri- 
bution to sustaining economic activity. 

The federal government has a very 
different debt-creating role than state 
and local governments. Not only does 
the federal government have access to 
a much broader taxable capacity than 
do state and local governments, but 
even more important, the federal gov- 
ernment may rely on the resources of 
the Federal Reserve Banks, which are 
capable of providing, if necessary, an 


almost unlimited market for securities 
at very low rates of interest. 

Debt management is a complex af- 
fair, and adequate debt policies differ 
at federal, state, and local levels. But 
this much is certain: the complexities 
are not resolved by adherence to the 
rigid and unrealistic formula of annual 
budget balance. Such a guide to policy 
can only limit government in its task 
of promoting the welfare of its citizens. 


Conclusion 


Taxation has long been regarded as 
a dull and painful business. Far too 
many of us are willing to pay our 
taxes, protest mildly or vociferously as 
the case may be, and have done with it. 
How many persons are well informed 
about the quality of tax administration 
within their own jurisdictions? How 
many persons attend hearings of city 
councils at the time the annual budget 
is up for adoption? Very often govern- 
mental officials make no effort to in- 
form the taxpayer of the fiscal facts 
of life. Even more often the citizen 
fails to demand from his officials the 
kind of information which enables him 
to make an intelligent judgment on 
questions of taxation and expenditure. 
Until this state of affairs is remedied 
we should not direct heavy censure 
toward those lawmakers who fail to 
provide us with all the requisites of a 
“good” tax system. 





Retirement, from page 24 
PERCENTAGE OF SALARY 











AGE REQUIRED BY 
Men Women 
41 5.24 Se 
42 5.31 5.81 
43 5.38 5.91 
44 5.46 6.01 
45 5.94 6.11 
46 5.63 6.22 
47 ote 6.34 
48 5.81 6.46 
49 5.90 6.58 
50 5.99 6.70 
51 6.09 6.83 
52 6.20 6.96 
53 6.31 7.10 
54 6.42 7.24 
So 6.53 7.38 
56 6.65 7.53 
57 6.77 7.68 
58 6.89 7.83 
59 7.01 7.98 
60 7.13 8.13 
61 or over 7.26 8.28 
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Meetings of Teachers, 1949-50 















Dates of 
County Superintendent Place of Meetings Meetings 
PROGHMG? oSeciag2.s. J. Floyd Slaybaugh ......... Cpedteebnte soos eickm a eee Sept. 6 
DINEMIGRUEEE 25 ois eek eee Oct. 7 
Allegheny _............ A.W Beattie ..2.050.5.53. [Sa eee pantry we evenm ae Oct. 13-14 
Armstrong .......... CON: TIA cs. csecccascusss Kittanning, Aug. 26; Indiana ......... Oct. 20-21 
CAVER. <6 ivocsstecks E. D. Davidson ............... [7 en cei Re eth Bese RECS Sept. 1-2 
Redtord <.....cse<s<eee William Mowry ............... 1S, ea ee Ree ine ntiores ee. Nov. 17-18 
| Sg sageeenaneiean ear Newton W. Geiss ........... (ESE ES ISRO ia ee aN pe nee a s Sept. 1-2 
MRMERE hoes cee cacedees James E. Butts ................. Roaring Spring, Oct. 3; Bellwood Nov. 7 
Bradford _............. J. Andrew Morrow ........... (On ERE a peenaner eet Mires oar Oct. 10-11 
uce re aks ce Charles H. Boehm .......... |G) | 2 ae aa ne imac dae ESE i Sept. 26 
Mutlee. oo. inktes John T. Connell ............... | REA ae pe Re RMS EES cis Sept. 24 
am BER ieccscecctetsss Asthur BE Stall’ <c...02:.:.. EAN Soi cis sci cicrseeacseaokecieaeee Oct. 6-7 
Cameron ............ Bark Ge. Sasithi. :.,..cicccnccc Lait 10 So Se a sate ecetecale etc Oct. 10-11 
ar HOT coca cecsonsice Stuart E. Prutzman.......... 1S Sea Soe eR ere coe cree Oct. 20-21 
Mantse eo ccck acs T. Ellwood Sones ............. [hae eee bee me ett Sept. 26-27 
OSE Siscsccosastscced Clyde. T.: Saylor: <.:.:..s:3:5: West Chester, Oct. 21; U. of P. .... Apr. 21 
LRRD 32, .cssescseoee Be ee PPA MEM Civ cecensscagecsesoe MMR ow sccsscins sscccuaekcraseion.scoennreea a Oct. 20-21 
Clearfield ............. i Pe AUER oS, saccvsecs ch RSet re eae Bremen bi Beattie: Oct. 21-22 
UNO © sscasciessceidt N. Eb. Bartges. .......:.......... Enck Taten- SiG. ..o.053. occu Oct. 6-7 
Columbia _............ Ray ‘Mo G@ole: 2. cick Bilocnristn re? 8.6.2. cis. 5. Seen Oct. 13-14 
Crawlord \::.::cé.0i0d GoB~ Ream 23.52 6052 1 OTT: Ss ee eS ae ies nee etree ee Sept. 2 
Cumberland _....... J. Paul Burkhart ............. CPS os aks ci wi deemncees Oct. 6 
RU MRIIIEE  iaocn on cintassidc ns dcentnreccaiernes Oct. 7 
Dauphin _.............. 1 38) .\)) wopceenemenes ators SIMARD oa. hoskciscasiccesseeecomaeee Oct. 6-7 
Delaware ............. Carl G.- Eeochs ~ 3. /5c02.5...: SWpMNURTION ES 52) csescsscccstacienenceall Oct. 17-18 
(1) ie ae roosts ees 7) ©. Gc FL Bonnett .............: UNO ao aay aoe ciscintaescnspstaczruagineaeedd Oct. 13-14 
Brie hts coc Maurice E. Kolpien ....... Erie, Oct. 14; Edinboro ....................: Oct. 24 
Fayette .......... ..Harry J. Brownfield ......... Wirsterihne no atccceetred Oct. 27-28 
BOROBE: cc ccscdcicsviacce Frank L. Watson ............. Warren, Sept. 23; Erie ....................: Oct. 14 
Franklin _...... ...Raymond G. Mowrey ...... GRA CMRRN o.aniccconsasncgenap rented Nov. 21-22 
BUtOne scccoasaces Harold C. Welsh. ............. Wie ons H MN «oe cncesceesecscssceecns Oct. 27-28 
Greene o.oo haiae D. C. Longanecker ......... Wawcenn (3.52. nian Oct. 6-7 
Huntingdon .......... Frank Magill ................... Ripe rN MRI. oes ehacsncela dM ackviaaesndel Oct. 13-14 
[es Sa eRepRene D. Dy Patierson -.,....2.5..: SS |. aa Re Oct. 20-21 
Jefferson _........ tic S OHM Els: ERUBHOG. {co cccescccdel PRIN ss. Sicicckii were occsteradeceed Oct. 20-21 
GRE ccd dscahessane Samuel M. Short. ............. MT IMRON ON oo. cos cas du gueasadenclaceneeteoee Oct. 6 
RIT ke ceiclacdigscsnanseaeceel Oct. 7 
Lackawanna ........ Thomas Francis .............. UIREUIIN soso ak 'ssaass acc hone Nov. 3-4 
Lancaster ............. Arthur P. Mylin ............... INMMNNNENER ooo. vs ccigsatscinhicmeneed Oct. 27-28 
Lawrence ............... John €) Syling® i.....cc<2 UiiGi ROWIONIDY: | 6:...2....ccie. eae Oct. 5-6 
Debanon <...:....0scs0s: Harry C. Moyer ............... Cornwall, Sept. 9; Harrisburg ........ Oct. 7 
CNBC co sessdsnces<sesed Hobart A. Farber ............. FS ERR RD, Relea a es nd Se PORE Oct. 6-7 
Luzerne Eugene S. Teter ............... ION oo. 55s 2cn ge cdcsunsiantieretieniers Oct. 27-28 
Lycoming Clarence H. McConnell ..South Williamsport ...........0..0.000... Nov. 3-4 
DICK CRE saccssscoscsizics HY. -Hepnart® 3... sacs SRPAANNTIOG sc eset cosed eecae ta eda Sept. 23 
Mercer Wa KE Potent? si.55:5.. Mercer, Oct. 6; New Castle ........ Oct. 7 
Mifflin Rimmer: Be Sine: .:...25.355..4) RICE 950250 o5 3 ta aassectohaaczcaatsacern Oct. 13-14 
MORIGE.ccsctdiais.st Jokig @; Bitte sic. ciiescseccsa ged SEMORATEN GE 5. icsce ssid cvassuieecrh Oct. 10 
East Stroudsburg STC .................0.... Oct. 11 
Montgomery ....... Abram M. Kulp ................ | 1 Serr 3p “Searle Saber a COTE April 20-21 
Montour ............... Fred W. Diehl ................... DUMONT occa chescsncnadscantiecdierey tae Nov. 21-22 
Northampton ........ Robert N. Taylor ............... ema PRN 55. cs ascdnscasesosseaehveceeneel Oct. 27-28 
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Start Your New 
School Year RIGHT . . . 


PROTECT 
YOUR INCOME! 


HOW?— through the help of 
Teachers Protective Union. 
Yes, for only a few cents a 
day, your income is pro- 
tected—and your savings, 
too—with a TPU Certificate. 


Generous Benefits . . . paid 
when you need them most 
... will help you pay doctor 
bills—hospital expenses, etc. 


There are different TPU 
Certificates to choose from 
. one exactly suited to 
your particular protection 
wish. We'd like to tell you 
about them in detail. 


Please send the coupon— 
there’s no obligation 


(Coupon Below) 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Please tell me how I can have 
“complete” income protection. 
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Calendar 


September 29-30—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

October 6-7—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 7—Midwestern 
District, New Castle 

October 7—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Harrisburg 

October 7-8—Tri-State Business Edu- 
cation Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 12-15—Western Convention 
District, and Western Pennsyl- 
vania Education Conference 

October 14—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Allentown 

October 14—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 17-24—United Nations Week 

October 17-24—Pennsylvania Week 

October 20-21—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

November 4-5—Annual Convention, 
Pa. Association of Deans of 
Women, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg 

November 6-12—American Education 
Week 

November 18-19—Northeastern Con- 
vention District, Kingston 


Convention 


November 24-26—National Council of 
Teachers of English, Buffalo 
November 25-26—Annual Conference, 
National Council of Geography 
Teachers, Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

December 1-3—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. Annual Convention, Harris- 
burg 

December 3—Annual Elementary Edu- 
cation Conference, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

December 8-10—28th Annual Conven- 
tion, Pennsylvania State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Hotel Penn-Harris, 
Harrisburg 





1950 

February 2-3—State School Directors 
Assn., Harrisburg 

February 25-March 2—American As- 
sociation of School Administra- 
tors, Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 18-23—Music Educators Na- 
tional Biennial Conference, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

April 18-22—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, 
Philadelphia 

May 4-6—Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League State Contests 

May 7-13—National Music Week 





PLAIN 
ENGLISH EXERCISE 


SEUF CONNECTING \URORATONY mr 




















Only with the BASIC READERS 
CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 
do you have at your disposal a 
complete, related curriculum service 








Reading for Independence (Guiding the 
application of word-attack skills in 
actual reading situations) 





An Effective English Program 


McCormick-Mathers English books are directed to 
the student and designed to help him master the 
basic fundamentals and to aid him in forming 
excellent traits of clear thinking that enable him 
to write and speak with confidence. 

The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH—LABORATORY METHOD 
unfolds to the high school student the full possi- 
bilities of the grammatical structure of the English 
language and stimulates him to constant improve- 
ment of his own speaking and writing habits. 
The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES for junior high school 
courses stress the mastery of the fundamentals 
along with practical oral and written application. 
The NEw INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES for the 
elementary grades provide an individualized pro- 
gram which develops effective language expression. 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 49 


The McCORMICK-MATHERS 
WW) PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. Wichita, Kans. Columbus, Ohio 
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Health and Personal Development 
Science (Basic Studies in Science) 
Social Studies 


Arithmetic (Numbers We See, Number 
Stories, Study Arithmetic) 


Long and successful reader-making experience, 
constant classroom contacts, alertness to new find- 
ings in educational research, and willingness to 
pioneer—all these have made it possible to pro- 
vide a constantly improved program which gives 
each new generation of youngsters the benefit of 
the best that is known about teaching children 
how to read. 


Four-color chart of the CFS program 
free on request 











SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


114 East 23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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